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CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 

The City Hall of New York, is situated at the 
northern extremity, or base, of a triangular en- 
closure of four acres, called the ‘‘Park.’’ The 
eastern and western sides are respectively bound- 
ed by Chatham street and Broadway, which 
here meet in a point near St. Paul’s church. 

The approach from the south along Broad- 
way, is peculiarly striking. The front and west 
end of the building present an angular view be- 
tween the luxuriant foilage of trees surrounding 
the Park; while the brilliant whiteness of the 
facade, in contrast with the placid verdure of the 
lawn, in front, produces a luminous and wrial 
elect that tfascimates every spectator. 

The extent of the building, including wings at 
the extremities, (each 40 feet front, and ad- 
vancing 25 feet) is 220 feet—9v feet is the depth 
from front to rear, exclusive of the projecting 
wings infront. A portion of the centre between 
the wings is raised ina tasteful attic one story 
ibove the general elevation, and is crowned by 
i turret, of composite architecture, on whose 
‘ymmit a statue of Justice poises her scales 120 
ieet above the adjacent area. 

The central part of this front is also distin- 
sushed by a portico, elevated on a flight of mar- 
ile steps to the level of the principal floor. The 
north front is straight, with a central projection 
{15 feet beyond the general line, which is also 
rused by an attic to the height of the corres- 
sonding part of the principal tront. 

The basement is built of brown stone, rusti- 
| hut every other part of the principal front 

ads is of white marble. ‘The first Hoor is 
u.. rated on the exterior with alternate pilas- 
ters and arches, inclosing the windows and sup- 
porting their entablature, the grand entrance 
being distinguished by a spacious arwosistyle 
portico: the whole of the Ionic order. The se- 
cond floor has corresponding compartments in 
t' Corinthian taste, and the additional advan- 
tage of an extensive balcony, spreading over the 
portico beneath. Entering the building, we find 
in the basement a variety of offices appropriated 
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to the police, and to other uses for which their 
peculiar situation fits them. The first floor (in 
which is the principal entrance from the porti- 
co) comprises the court of chancery and offices 
of the common council, street commissioner, 
mayor, board of health, sheriff, city inspector, 
surrogate, supreme court clerk, and sessions. 
There are also two rooms for the committee 
and housekeeper: making fourteen apartments 
in all, 

The grand stair case leading from this to the 
second floor is the most striking feature of the 
interior, and is one of the most beautiful of its 
kind ever erected. The plan is a cirele—the 
ascent for a few feet proceeds directly from the 
centre—the steps then divide into two flights, 
traverse the cylindrical surface of the surround- 
ing enclosure, and again meet and terminate 
above, in the opposite part of the circumference. 
Having attained the second tloor, the area con- 
tinued from beneath, is bounded by a peristyle 
of fluted Corinthian columns, and their entabla- 
ture, sustaining a quilloche balustrade, above 
which, a dome tastefully decorated, and lighted 
from the centre, embraces, and gives a classical 
finish to the whole. 

The foundation stone was laid on the 26th of 
September, 1803. The edifice was completed at 


Some time previously to the opening of the 
campaign of 1778, Sir William Howe, at his own 
request, was recalled, in consequence of which 
the command in chief devolved on Sir Henry 
Clinton, who immediately began to prepare for 
the evacuation of Philadelphia. ie 

Washington was early apprized of Clinton’s 1B 
intention of movement, and on the 17th June aa 
called a council of war, when the opinion of all 
his general officers was required on the proper 
course to be pursued, all of whom concurred in 
sentiment that it would nct be advisable to dis- 
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turb the British army while crossing the Dela- 
ware, or to enter the works about Philadelphia 
until they should be entirely evacuated. On the 
subject of a general or even a partial action, 
whilst the enemy should be on their march, a 
diversity of opinion existed. 

Out of the number of seventeen general offi- 
cers, Wayne and Cadwalader were the only two 
who were decidedly in favour of attacking the 
enemy; Fayette inclined to this opinion, without 
absolutely adopting it; Green was disposed for 
something more than the council were willing 
to concur. On the 18th Philadelphia was evacu. 
ated by the British, who on the same day com- 
menced their difficult march through Jersey, 
their destination, as was presumed, being New 
York. On the same day, General Washington 
broke up his camp at Valley Forge, for the pur- 
pose of following them, with views which were 
to be regulated by contingencies. On the 24th 
the main body of the American army was en- 
camped about five miles from Princeton, in New 
Jersey, and that of the British at Allentown. 

Being thus relatively situated as to his enemy, 
Washington again convened his council of gene- 
ral officers, and stated to them the following 
facts: ‘* The enemy’s force is between nine and 
ten thousand rank and file. The American army 
on the ground is 10,684 effective rank and file, 
beside the advanced brigade under General 
Maxwell of about 1200, and about 1200 militia.” 
After this statement he proposed the question 
** willit be advisable to hazard a general action;” 
all the generals composing the council, except- 
ing Wayne, Cadwalader being absent, gave a 
negative answer, like that cf the day preceding 
the movement of the army from Valley Forge. 
It was however agreed to strengthen the detach- 
ments which were then hovering on the flanks 
and rear of the British army, with an additonal 
number of 1500 men, in pursuance of which 
General Scott joined the advanced troops with 
that body of men. 

Marshall, in his life of Washington, says, 
‘Though every general officer, except Wayne, 
had signed the opinion, given on the 24th, re- 
specting the strength of this last detachment, 
yet the council had, on that point, been nearly 
equally divided. ‘Those who were decidedly 
ugainst hazarding a serious action, either gene- 
ral or partial, conceived the number egreed on, 
competent to every purpose which ought to be 
contemplated; while others, who privately wish- 
ed to bring on something more than light skir- 
misting, but had not sufficient confidence in 
themselves to hazard the responsibility of open- 
ly advising the measure, were desirous of aug- 
menting it to 2,000 or 2,500 men.” The fact was, 
as the same writer has said—‘‘ The American 
officers seem to have been influenced by the 
councils of the Europeans.” 

General Washington, who although cautious, 
yet possessing a very enterprising disposition, 
did, from the commencement, indulge the most 
anxious desire to close with his antagonist, and 
finding himself supported by some officers whom 
he highly valued, he “ resolyed to take his mea- 
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sures on his own responsibility and without ¢,!!. 


ing another council,” He, therefore, dispatc)). 
ed General Wayne, with 1,000 selected men, ty 
join the advanced corps, which now amountiy 

to upwards of 4,000, became a major genera)’, 
command, the Marquis de la Fayette was order. 
ed to that duty. These facts clearly evidenced 
Washington’s intention that his antagonist should 
not escape without a general action; inasmuch 
as Wayne had openly advocated that measure, 
and Lafayette was favourable to a partial one, 
therefore, if an opening occurred it was certain 
that those officers would attack with their whole 
force, which it would be necessary to support 
with the main army. ‘They were also accom. 
panied by Colonel Hamilton, aid to the comman. 
der in chief, “who felt the stro: gest desire to 
signalize the detachment, and to accomplish all 
the wishes of his general.” 

General Lee in the first instance, although 
entitled to this command, declined it, as he was 
against both a partial or general action; but, on 
discovering that his having declined it, was les. 
sening him in the estimation of both cfficets and 
soldiers, he now solicited it. Washington grant. 
ed his request, provided the marquis had not 
commenced any enterprise. Lee advanced with 
two additional brigades, and no enterprise having 
been commenced by the marquis, although on 
the very eve of it, the senior General assumed 
the command of the advanced corps, now amount: 
ing to several thousend men. Lee encamped at 
English town, and the main army moved forward 
about three miles in his rear. Sir Henry had 
taken a strong position near Monmouth Court 
House, shout seven miles in advance of Lee, 
whilst Morgan’s corps hung onthe enemy’s riglit, 
and General Dickenson on their left. 

This being the relative situation of the armies, 
Washington determined to attack the British 
rear the moment they moved from their ground. 
About 5 o’clock in the morning of the 2sh 
June, intelligence was received that the fron! of 
the enemy was in motion. The troops were im- 
mediately put under arms, and orders dispatched 
to General Lee, directing him to move on and 
attack the rear, “unless there should be power- 
Jul reasons to the contrary.”—He at the same 
time was informed that the main body woul! be 
on its march to support him. In pursuance of 
those orders Lee made his dispositions for attack, 
from which Sir Henry discovering that bis flanks 
and rear were both threatened, and becoming 
alarmed for his baggage, sent it forward, and 
covered the rear with ** the strength and flower 
of hisarmy.” General Lee, in the first instance, 
supposing that their rear was protected by n0 
more than 1800 or 2000 men, gave orders ‘0 
General Wayne to advance on them with 7 
men and two pieces of artillery, while he, by 4 
short ronte on the left, would gain their front, 
and by these means cut off the covering party from 
the main body. Sir Henry, discovering Wayne 
advancing, immediately wheeled abouta body of 
horse and infantry, and commenced an attack, 
which was gallantly and speedily repulsed, an¢ 
intended to be followed up by the artillery and 
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acharge of bayonet, but while the disposition 
was making for this purpose, a general retreat of 
the whole advance corps was ordered, which 
Lee afterwards states was done for the purpose 
of falling back on more eligible ground, the 
covering party being in numbers far beyond his 
first estimate. General Wayne having been 
unsupported in his movement against the enemy, 
experienced very great difficulty in reaching the 
retreating troops. Washington, who had not 
received any intelligence from General Lee on 
the subject of the unlooked for retreat, coming 
up about noon, beheld, with equal mortification 
and surprise, the whole advanced corps retiring 
befure the enemy, without having made but one, 
and that unsupported, effort tu maintain their 
ground,” 


The commander in chief riding towards the 
rear met Lee, and proposed certain questions 
which implied censure—Lee felt it, and replied 
*ith warmth and unbecoming language. Wash- 
ington passed on to the rear of the retreating 
troops, whom he found closely pressed by 
the enemy—when he instantly took an advan- 
tareous piece of ground, and there posted a 
body of troops in order to give the enemy the 
first check. 


General Lee being at this time told by one of 
his aids that Washington had taken the com- 
mand, he replied, ** then I have nothing further 
to do,” turned his horse and rode after his ex- 
cellency in front; on Lee’s coming up, the gene- 
ral gave him orders to take proper measures 
with the residue of his division to stop the Bri- 
tish column on that ground; when Lee replied, 
“‘your orders shall be obeyed, and I will not be 
the first to leave the field.”? Washington after 
this immediately rode forward to the main army 
which was formed with the utmost expedition. 
The general action shortly after commenced. 
The day was remarkably sultry, the army much 
fat'gued by its previous marc’, and at first 
thrown into some confusion by the unexpected 
retreat of the advanced corps, nevertheless the 
palm of victory was contended for by Wash- 
ington’s army until night separated the comba- 
tants, with a spirit that will never be forgotten 
by Americans and the friends of freedom. 

This engagement produced an additional sprig 
of laurel for the wreath of Wayne. ‘The com- 
mander in chief, in his official report to Con- 
gress of the action, observes— ‘* Were I to close 
my account of this day’s transactions without ex- 
pressing my obligations to the officers of the 
army in general, | should do injustice to their 
merit and violence to my own feelings. ‘They 
seemed to vie with each other in manifes‘ing 
their zeal and bravery. The catalogue of those 
who distinguished themselves is too long to ad- 

it of particularizing individuals. I cannot, 
however, forbear mentioning Brigadier General 
Wayne, whose good conduct and bravery, 
throughout the whole action, deserves particu- 
af Commendation.” 


_Uhe following extract of a family letter, of 
General Wayne, gives. a. concise account of tie 


battle of Monmouth, so far as he was personaliy 
engaged in it:— 
Spottswood, 1st July, 1778. 

‘On Sunday, the 28th of June, our flying 
army came in view of the enemy about 8 o’clock . 
in the morning, when | was ordered to advance 
«en Lattack them with a few men, the remainder 
of the corps, under General Lee, was to have 
supported me, we accordingly advanced and 
received a charge from the British horse and 
infantry, which was soon repulsed. Our gene- 
ral, however, thought proper to order a retreat, 
in place of advancing, without firing a single 
shot, the enemy following in force, which ren- 
dered it very difficult for the small force I had, 
to gain the main body, being hard pushed, and 
frequently nearly surrounded. After falling back 
almost a mile we met his exceliency, who, sur- 
prised at our retreat, knowing that officers as 
wellas men were in high spirits, and wished for 
nothing more than to be faced about and meet 
the British fire, he accordingly ordered me to 
keep post where he met us, having a body of 
troops with two pieces of artillery then under my 
command, and to keep the enemy in play uatil 
he had an opportunity of forming the main army 
and restoring order. . 

We had just taken post when the enemy be- 
gan their attack with horse, foot and artillery, 
the fire of their united force obliged us, after a 
severe conflict, to give way; after which a most 
severe cannonade, accompanied by small arms, 
was opened by our left wing on the enemy, 
which gave them an effectual check. During 
the interval, which this occasioned, every poss:- 
ble exertion was made use of by his Excellency 
and the other generals to spirit up the troops, 
and prepare them for another trial. 

The enemy began to advance again in a heavy 
column with the view of turning our left flank, 
but in this they failed. They then made a simi- 
lar effort on our right, and whilst our arullery 
was handsomely playing on them, I advanced 
with a strong body of troops—we met the ene- 
my—the contest was exceedingly warm and well 
maintained on each side for a considerable time, 
at length victory declared for us; British cour- 
age failed, and was forced to give way to Ameri- 
can valour. 

Aiter retreating some considerable distance, 
the enemy took a strong position. General 
Washington, although many of our men were 
falling with thirst, heat and fatigue, resolved to 
renew the action, and made his dispositions for 
that purpose, but night prevented their final 
execuulon. 

We encamped on the field of battle with a view 
of recommencing the action in the morning, but 
Sir Henry deemed it prudent to eyade this, by 
retreating in the dead of night; after having in- 
terred many of his killed, yet leaving us to bury 
some of his distinguished officers, and 245 of his 
soldiers, besides taking charge of a great num- 
ber of his wounded. Our loss in this affair con- 
sists of a few gallant officers killed and wound- 
ed, and many brave soldiers in a similar state. 

Every general and other officer, (one except- 
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ed,) did every thing that could be expected on 

this great occasion, but Pennsylvania showed the 

road to victory.” 
Signed, ANTHONY WAYNE, 

The palm of victory was certainly Washing- 
ton’s on this day; although his triumph was not 
complete. Had his generals concurred with him 
as to the advisability of a general action, and not 
by an almost unanimously adverse opinion ‘*tram- 
melled his conduct and circumscribed his views.” 
Had not the advanced corps, by precipitately 
falling back, surprising and confusing the troops 
which were rushing to its aid, and in consequence 
requiring different and instantaneous arrange- 
ments to be made in the front of a gallant toe 
who hadevery thing at stake—the 25:h of June, 
as the 4th of July, would have been altogether 
** Worthy of adoration, and ever adored.” 

Sir Henry Clinton, in his cfficiul statement, 
reported his dead and missing at four officers 
and one hundred and eighty-four privates, his 
wounded at sixteen officers and fifty-four pri- 
vates.— The stubborn fact” of burying the 
dead contradicts the correctness of Sir Henry’s 
statement. Ile left on the field of battle, inde. 
pendently of those whom his own troops inter- 
red, 4 officers and 245 privates, whose bodies 
were buried onthe field by persons appointed for 
that express business, and whose report was 
handed to the commander in chief. Some others 
were afterwards discovered and interred, increas- 
ing the amount to upwards of 500. This was 
not the only deception of the kind used by the 
British commanders during the revolutionary 
war, they mace use of every art to preventa 
knowledge of their numbers in killed and 
wounded. 

The following is an extract of 2 Ictter of Gene- 
ral Wayne, to a friend, on tlis subject. 

Paramus, 12th July, 1778. 

have been in perpetual motion ever 
since we crossed the Delaware, until yesterday, 
when we arrived here, where we shail be sta- 
tionary for a few days, in order to recruit a little 
ufter ihe fatigue which we have experienced in 
marching through deserts, burning sands, &c. 
Ke. 

The enemy, sore from the action of the 28th 
ult. seem inclined to rest also. They are now in 
three divisions:—One on Long Island, another 
on Staten Island, and a third in New York. 

The victory on that day turns out to be much 
more considerable than at first supposed. Col. 
Butler, who pemained on the ground two or 
three days afier the action, says that nearly 
three hundred British had been buried by us on 
the field, and numbers discovered every day in 
the woods, exclusive of those buried by the 
enemy, not much short of one hundred. So that 
by the most moderate calculation, their killed 
and wounded must amount to eleven hundred, 
the flower of their army, and many of them of 
the richest bluod of England. 

Tell those Philadelphia ladies, who attended 
Howe’s assemblies and levees, that the heavenly, 
sweet, pretty red coats--the accomplished gen- 
tlemen of the guards and gr-nadiers have been 


humbled on the plains of Monmouth. The 
knights of the Blended Roses and of the Burn. 
ing Mount, have resigned their laurels to Rebe] 
officers, who will lay them at the feet of thos, 
virtuous daughters of America, who cheertuily 
gave up ease and affluence in a city, for liderty 
and peace of mind ina cottage.” 

Adieu, and bel eve me 

Yuurs most sincerely, 

Signed, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Sir Henry having in the night escaped from 
his adversary, as has been mentioned, took 
strong position on the high grounds at Middle. 
ton; where, afier remaining a few days, he 
proceeded to Sandy Hook, whence he passed 
his army ever to New York. Washington after 
paying the last honours to the gallant dead, 
soothing the minds and administering to the re. 
lef of the wounded, proceeded by easy march. 
es to the highlands of the Hudson. 

Major General Lee was arrested upon sunce 
charges, founded on his conduct at the battle ut 
Monmouth, tried, reported guilty, and sentenced 
to be suspended from his command for twelve 
months. ‘* The effect of which was,” says an 
elegant writer of military events of that day, 
‘that the veteran soldier, who had relinquished 
his native country to support a cause dear to his 
heart, became lost to that of his adoption, an! 
soon after lust to himself; as the few years he 
survived seem to have passed in devotion to the 
sway of those humantormentors, envy and hate.” 

General Lee, during the course of his tnal, 
having made some severe strictures on General 
Wayne’s testimony before the court martial, the 
latter officer sent him a ‘‘ message” immedia‘el} 
after the close uf the campaign. It appears thet 
this was the only instance, in the public or pr- 
vate life of General Wayne, in which he ever 
felt himself bound to avenge what he.may have 
deemed an insult, in a similar manner; nor ts! 
known that he was ever ‘‘ called out” by a like 
procedure. He was careful not to give offence, 
and therefore he was the more likely not to re 
ceive any. 

The sequel will prove that really brave and 
honourable military men can soon forgive, # 
not forget their differences, or that they can 
peaceably adjust them without the ceremonious 
intervention of others, who too frequently cause 
bloodshed—in the detestable practice of duel: 
ling. 

It will also sliow that General Lee, althoug) 
of a very warm temperament of mind, could re- 
gulate it in such a manner as to afford conclusive 
evidence not only of a great mind, but of a most 
noble and magnanimous heart. 

Elizabethtown, 7th Jan. 1779. 

Sin—The very severe strictures which you 
were pleased to make on my evidence 10 Wt 
course of your trial on account of the action © 
Monmouth, and the ungenerous, though free 
manner, in which you affect to treat my open 
and military character in that, and a late publi- 
cation in Mr. Dunlap’s paper, give a sensation 
which | can more readily feel than express. 

If it was your intention by these strictures t 
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injure my military character in the eyes of the 
world, | know that you will have the candour to 
acknowledge it, as well as courage to accept my 
demand of honourable redress. 
Interim, I am your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Major General Lex. 

Elizabethtown, 8th Jan. 1779. 

Sin—That I should not have a right to show, 

when my life, fame and fortunes are at stake, 
te unsoundness of any opinion delivered by an 
evidence on the part of prosecution, is left for 
the present humour of the times. You thought 
that we ought to have staid in a certain position; 
[think your opinion on this point erroneous, and 
{have said so. If this is treating your military 
character with contempt, I am guilty, but in no 
other respect. 

I can honestly assure you that I have acted 
with the greatest candour towards you on every 
occasion, when you have been mentioned asthe 
wuthor of my wicked prosecution, for so T must 
think it, I have totally exculpated you from|the 
charge, and have done justice to your courage 
and integrity. With respect to my publication in 
Dunlap’s paper, I give you my word and honour, 
than any further than condemning the position 
which you seemed to approve of, I never had you 
ur any one of the evidences in my thought—per- 
haps you have conceived some expressions made 
use of in this paper as alluding to you, when 
they alluded to the proceedings of the court, 
which you will see in some strictures I shall soon 
publish. I will now seriously conjure you well 
to consider whether the step you are now taking 
willnot hurt you mere in the opinion of the 
world than any thing | have said. However, if 
you persevere in your intention, as soon as I 
have taken final leave of Congress, published my 
case to the world at large, and am sufficiently 
recovered from my Iate accident to act with vi- 
gour, I will not decline your invitation; although, 
at the same time, I cannot help expressing my 
concern that a man of vour courage, and (1 be- 
lieve, firmly, integrity, ) should appear in the list 
of persecutors of a man already too much perse- 
cuted for the honour of this country, which | 
will venture to say has been twice saved from 
destruction by the very man who now is the 
object of general slander, abuse, and very inju- 
rious treatment. 

In the mean time, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES LEE, 

General Warnr, 

Elizabethtown, 8th Jan. 1779. 

Stn—That you have a right to differ in opin- 
ion with me, or any other gentleman, on a point 
where ** your life, fame and fortunes are at 
sake,” | readily grant, and that you have also a 
right to condemn any position which, in your 
Opinion was improper; but [ must:still be per- 
mitted to think, that you had no right to take 
such free liberty, in other instances, with the 
military character of one who never injured you 
‘urther than as. an evidence with regard to the 
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transactions of that day, You do me great in- 
justice when you place me in the list of your 
persecutors. I should be the last man in this 
country that would be guilty of such a piece of 
cruelty, unless it be deemed persecution to ask 
redress for my injured character, 

I very sincerely lament the illiberality of some 
persons, who may be truly called persecutors, 
and who have attacked your character in the 
public prints in an unwarrantable and unmanly 
manner, to give it no harsher terms; and I assure 
you my feelings have been much hurt by the 
perusal of those attacks, 

When you have taken your “final leave of 
Congress, published your case to the world, and 
suficienuly recovered from your late accident to 
act with vigour,” I shall expect to hear from 
you. 

interim, I wish you every comfort, 

And am your most ob’dt. humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Major General Lex. 

Beriley County, Aug. 11th, 1779. 

Dean Sin—You will do me the justice to ac- 
knowledge, that at the time I was taught to 
think, I am sure without foundation, that you 
were one of the most active in my prosecution, 
I gave it, as my Opinion, that vou were a brave 
officer aud an honest man. You must likewise 
recollect, that when you sent me a certain mes- 
sage, at Elizabethtown, I told you that if I was 
appointed to a command, and had my choice of 
brigadiers, you should be one of my first elec- 
tion. L hope, therefore, that what I am now 
going to say you will not consider as paying my 
court in this your hour of glory, for as it is, at 
least, my present intention to leave this continent, 
where L have been so scurvily and ungratefully 
treated, | can have no interest in paying my 
court to any individual. Wiat I shall say, there- 
fore, is dictated by the genuine feeling of my 
heart. I do most sincerely declare, that your 
action in the assault of S:ony Point, is not only 
the most brilliant, in my opinion, through the 
whole cours: of the war on either side, but that 
itis one of the most brilliant I am acquainted 
with in history, the assault cf Schweidnitz, by 
Marshal Laudun, I think inferior to it. 1 wish 
you therefore, most sincerely, joy of the laurels 
you have deservedly acquired, and that you may 
long live to wear them; and if you have leisure, 
as 1 sm curious in these details, to inform me 
of the particular order of your disposition, 
you will much oblige one who is, without flat- 
tery, with respect, and no small admiration, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
CHARLES LEE. 

Brigadier Genera) Warner. 

Light Infantry Camp, Heights of 
Haverstraw 20th Oct. 1779. 

Dear Sirn—lI received your very polite favour 
of the 11th of August, some time since, but my 
papers and baggage being at a distance, I could 
not comply with your request so soon as I 
wished. 

Enclosed you will find the disposition of at- 
tack, and sketch of Stony Point. 
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The encomiums you are’ pleased to pass on 
that affair afford me peculiar gratification, be- 
cause they come frdém a gentleman of the first 
experience, and one whose military talents stand 
very high both in Europe and America. Give 
me leave to assure you, sir, that if I have fought 
with some success, your approbation of my con- 
duct adds not alittle to the pleasure I experience 
on that occasion. 

Iam with much esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Major General Lez. 

So soon as General Wayne was released by 
the court martial, which had been convened for 
the trial of General Lee, he rejoined the main 
army at ** White Plains.” While the troops 
were encamped at this place some leisure was 
enjoyed by the officers and soldiers, which af- 
forded them an opportunity of presenting their 
grievances to their beloved commander in chief, 
grievances which, in active service, if thought of, 
they certainly would have refrained from men- 
tioning. Among the complaints of officers, pre- 
eminently existed that of rank, which no mili- 
tary man of spirit will suffer to be infringed, 
longer than he is without the means of redress. 
General Washington had repeatedly written to 
Congress on this interesting suoject, and at 
length he was obliged to speak in the tollowing 
terms, “It is not without reluctance that L am 
constrained to renew my importunities on the 
subject of the committee of srrangement.—Not 
an hour passes without new applications, and 
new complaints about rank. There are several 
good officers now who are forced to decline 
duty to prevent disputes; and their being com- 
manded by others, who upon every principle 
are their inferiors; unless their having obtained 
commissions before them, from the opportun- 
ties they had of making earlier applications from 
lucal circumstances, should be deemed sufficient 
to give them a superior claim.” ‘The general 
further proceeds, ‘‘I should also hope that Con- 
gress will excuse me for mentioning again the 
necessity there is fur appointing some brigadiers 
—lam more and more convinced that the ser- 
vice requires promotions in this line.” 

General Wayne being aware of these grievan- 
ces, and always desirous to promote the benefit 
of the service in general, and particularly anxi- 
ous to advance the welfare of the Pennsylvania 
line, and to secure to its officers the rank justly 
due to each, addressed the following letter to a 
very influential and distinguished public charac- 
ter, in which he brings intu view, so far us re- 
spects the Pennsylvania line, the subjects to 

which the commander in chief refers, rank, and 
deficiency of brigadiers. 

‘* Your very polite favour of the 8th u!t. 1 
have just received. I wish with you that it haa 
been in your power to give full satisfaction to 
our worthy fellows in the article of clothing. 
Their distresses are great, but there is a distant 
prospect of those distresses being alleviated in 
some degree, though not so amply, or so soon, 
as the season and their wretched condition re- 


quire, Should the enemy operate to the eas. 
ward, as from present appearances they intend 
it, we shall be hke Mahomet and the mountain 
if the clothing will not come to us, we wil] go to 
the clothing. 


When General was at camp, I believe 
the state of Pennsylvania was considered to haye 
but two brigades in the field, 1 wish to put tis 
matter in a fair point of view. 


Exclusive of the two brigades with this army 
which in health, number and discipline are s.. 
cond to none on the ground, we have three hy). 
dred rank and file with Colonel William Butler oy 
the Mohawk river; five independent compa. 
nies at West Point, on Hudson river; upwards of 
three hundred rank and file with Colonel Brod. 
head, at Pittsburg; and Colonel Hartley's regi. 
ment at Sunbury; which was totally raised jy 
Pennsylvania, and either is or ought to be adopt. 
el by the state, so that counting only on two 
brigadiers, is unjust and ungenerous; as the 
troops which I have now mentioned would, jf 
together, make a stronger effective brigade than 
any i the service—add to this that all the troops 
we have in the field are enlisted during the war, 
whilst the troops of almost every other state are 
only engaged for three years, or draughis for 
eight months, so that on the first of January, we 
shall have more continental troops in the field 
than any other state in the whole confederacy; 
but not so many general officers, having but one 
brigadier general for the three brigades. I must 
acknowledge that I am much pleased to fini 
that General ...., although a good officer, 
was absolutely appointed for North Carolina, 
for was he to take a command in the Pennsy). 
vania line, we should inevitably lose Colonc! 
William Irvine, than whom there is not a better 
officer in the army. 


Iie was a senior colonel to General .... 
Matters being thus situated, is it not an injury to 
Pennsylvania, not to have the benefit of her pro- 
portion of general officers; which ought to be 
at Jeast three brigadiers, if the number of troops 
be the criterion by which to determine, and is it 
not a prejudice to their officers, who are entiiled 
to promotion, to be so long neglected? 


If I am rightly instructed, there is a resolve of 
Congress oe to prisoners their rank and 
promotion in the line as soon as exchanged, i! 
this be the case, I doubt not but Colonel Irvine’s 
merit, capacity and conduct as an officer and 
gentleman, will entitle him to that rank, which 
he would have held, had he not unfortunately 
been made a prisoner. He was senior colonel tv 
OR 


I have dwelt the longer on this subject as! 
fear resignations, so soon as the campaign ends, 
of some of our best officers. I am confident, if a 
few principal officers should lead the way, that 


| the contagion will spread in our line, as maty 


have no other inducement to continue in the 
army, than rank and love of country. Extend to 
them the former, and as you cannot deprive 
them of the latter, not one of them will q2" 
the service, although neither rank nor love ° 
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country alone will furnish him with bread at a 
future day. 
With these impressions, I am, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
AYTHONY WAYNE. 

Ilonorable Robert Morris. 

During the campaign of 1778, a few very 
valuable colonels, of the Pennsylvania line, were 
detached on distant expeditions, with each of 
whom the general corresponded in the most 
free and affectionate manner, and gave them, 
not only the current news of the day, but ail 
interesting circumstances relative to the army. 
Of the number detached was Colonel Thomas 
Ilartley, on a very irksome expedition against 
the savages, whom the general thus addressed 
on the subject of Colonel Baylor’s disaster in 
New Jersey. 

Dear Hantrexr—‘‘ Your interesting address 
of the 2d ult. has been received. I should have 
been happy in sharing the few laurels that have 
offered with my friend and brother soldier; and 
although fate destined you to make war in an- 
other quarter, it is not against a more savage foe. 

lt is with pain I am to inform you of the disas- 
ter of poor Colonel Baylor, and bis regiment of 
light dragoons. 

A few days since, the enemy made a descent 
on New Jersey, where that corps and other 
troops were stationed. Afier drawing their at- 
tention to the front, near Hackensack, a large 
body of British troops landed at Dobbs’ ferry in 
the night, and by the sid and guidance of caitiff 
tories, fell into the rear of Baylor, surprised him 
with his detachment, consisting of upwards of 
one hundred men, in their beds, refused any 
quarter, and in cold blood most barbarously and 
mercilessly put to the bayonet men naked and 
unarmed, begging fur compassion, being inca- 
pable of resistance. 

Among the dead is Mijor Clow, with several 
other officers. Colonel Baylor is yet alive, but 
supposed to be mortally wounded, having three 
stabs in his body. ‘One officer, a captain, with 
ten men, was surrounded in the house where he 
was quartered, for the men were cantoned in 
different houses, he offered to surrencer if they 
would give him quarters, which they peremptor'- 
ly refused, and ordered the d——d rebel to be 
bayonetted.—He had a pistol in his hand, which 
he fired in the face of the officer commanding 
the party, which opened the way for himself and 
companions to escape. I cannot find that they 
gave quarters to any—though many are still alive 
covered with wounds, who may yet survive to 
avenge the fate of their unfortunate comrades. 
This will be a severe stroke on the ancient do- 
minion; as we have heard, which I sincerely 
hope may not turn out to be the fact, that several 
young fellows of family have fallen, among others 

u Captain Fitztew. 

The caitiffs retired with the utmost precipi- 
tation, on hearing that a body of troops were in 
full march to return the compliment. 

The enemy have carefully avoided a general 
action, but they have taken every opportunity 
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instance, being masjers of the water, they are 
enabled to facilitate. 

His excellency received, some time since, a 
very polite letter from Sir Henry Clinton, thank- 
ing him for the humanity and attention with 
which the wounded and prisoners were treated 
afier the battle of Monmouth; with an assurance 
that such officers and privates belonging to us, 
as the furtune of war should throw into his power, 
should experience the like treatment, 

I hope, indeed I cannot doubt, that his excel- 
lency has thanked him in turn, and solemnly 
assured him that he has a just sénse of the ac- 
knowledgment which ‘he has made, and that he 
has cheerfully received it as a pledge that, onall 
future occasions, the American prisoners will ex- 
perience similar humanity and attention. 

A packet has just arrived from England, we 
therefore expect a movement of some kind to 
take place immediately; but whether they will 
act in America, or withdraw their forces, time 
alone will determine. For my part I think De 
Estaing’s fleet and Boston are the most likely 
objects. I am not quite so sanguine as some 
others about their acknowledging our indepen- 
dence, without a further contest, especially as 
they have just now sent a fresh reinforcement of 
3,000 men from England to New York; so that, 
in all probability, we may yet fight and conquer 
side by side. I dread infinitely more the length 
of the British purse than that of their bayonets. 

l am, with every sentiment of esteem, 
Your friend and most ob’dt. humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Colonel 

It was said, and the assertion has appeared of 
historical record from the time, that the villain- 
ous and barbarous butchery which General 
Wayne mentions, was perpetrated by the posi- 
tive orders of the demon Grey, who, it appears, 
was the only general officer in the British army 
that was totally devoid of humanity, and regard- 
less of every principle of honourable warfare. 

While Sir Henry and the British army were 
feasting themselves, in New York and its vicini- 
ty, on delicacies, and partaking of parties, balls, 
&e. as well as attending plays, ex/ibitions, &e, 
General Washington and his army, on the same 
side of the Hudson, while watching the move. 
ments of the enemy, were enjoying liitle more 
than the mental luxury of consciousness that they 
were defending a glorious cause. However one 
pageant many of his officers and soldiers had the 
satisfaction of witnessing. namely, the procession, 
if it may be so termed, of the convention troops, 
Burgoyne’s captured army, consisting of many 
thousand British and Germans. 

Five hundred of the Pennsylvania line, pro- 
perly officered and equipped, had the pleasure, 
not to say honour, of escorting those convention 
troops from the Connecticut and New York boun- 
dary, as far as Sussex Court House, New Jersey. 
For this excursion, as appears frora the following 
letter, they were indebted to the obstinacy of 
the Connecticut militia, who refused marching 
as an escort to the captured army, further than 


of striking our small parties, which, as in this 


| their own state line. 
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Srn—" His excellency has just received a let- 
ter from Colonel Bland, advising him that there 
is likely to be a delay in the advance of the Con- 
vention troops, after they arrive at Sharon, 
where the van would be last night. The Con- 
necticut militia are unwilling to come further 
than the boundary of their own state. He, there- 
fore, requests that you will as soon as possible 
get 500 men of your division clothed, that they 
may march instantly towards Sharon. The com. 
manding officer should be younger than Colonel 
Bland.’’ 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ROBERT H. HARRISON. 

General Warwyr. Nov. 21st, 1778. 

In obedience to the directions of the comman- 
der in chief, General Wayne immediately pro- 
ceeded to select the officers and men required, 
and in a few hours despatched them to Colonel 
Bland, accompanied with the following mes«age. 

. Fredericksburg, 2\st Nov. 1778. 
‘Deaa Btawn—I find that the Connecticut mi- 
litia are militia, | send you soldiers. 

Permit me to recommend to your notice Major 
Fishbourn. He wishes to attend as a volunteer 
aid to a detachment which I hope will not dis- 
credit the American troops. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hay, who commands it, 
is an Irishman and a soldier. {wish you a plea- 
gant tour, and am, with every sentiment of es- 
teem, | 
Your’s most sincerely, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Colonel Bianp. 

Major Fishbourn, one of General Wayne’s aids, 

charming young fellow, who accompanied the 
detachment, paid the tollowing compliment to 
Burgoyne’s oflicers. 

Dean Genenat—l now have the pleasure to 
inform you that the first division of the British 
crossed this river yesterday—the second division 
will cross to-morrow, and so on in succes-ion 
until the whole are passed. 

Let me inform you, my dear general, that the 
oflicers of the army, are in general well behaved 
gentlemen, and confident I am that nothing they 
can say will tend to the disadvantage of our army, 
so well bred sre thev, and strictly observe-the 
rules of politeness, that we may truly say they 
understand the graces. 

When the troops are all over I shall join you 
at King’s Ferry. 

Dear general, your’s sincerely, 
FISHBOURN, 
General Warner. Nov. 26th, 1778. 

As in the early part of the campaign of 1777, 
so in- the latter part of that of 1778, General 
Wayne was addressed by many of his former po 
litical associates on the subject of the jarring 
views and interests of the people within his na- 
tive state. All those communications desired 
his presence, for the purpose of aiding in the 
procurement of relief from men and measures, 
which, in the opinion of the writers, were rapid- 
ly degrading the state. 

It would appear that the gentlemen, who ad- 


dressed him, were also desirous that he should 
lend his presence, aid and interest in obtaining 
the cull of a Convention, for the purpose of 
amending the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

As the principal object of this memoir js to 
exhibit the m litary, and not the political charac. 
ter of General Wayne, only one of those addres. 
ses, and his reply, will be noticed. Their bre. 
vity, as well as the justice of shewing the esti. 
mation inv.’ ich General Wayne was held as, 
private citizen, by some of the most celebrated 
men in the state, will be, no doubt, a sufficient 
apology for their introduction. 

Dear Sin—Affairs now wear a very pleasing 
aspect in Pennsylvania, A majority of the mem. 
bers, elected for the Assembly, are sincerely 
and warmly disposed to rescue their country 
from tyranny and from contempt. In the county 
of Chester there has been a double return of 
members, and a new election may perhaps be 
the consequence of it. Your presence in that 
county and in this city, during this important 
conjuncture, will be of signal service in many 
respects, which we forbear to mention in a let. 
ter. The situation of the army will probably 
admit of your absence for some time from camp 
Let us, therefore, have the pleasure of seeing you 
here as soon as possible. Matters are now ap. 
proaching toa crisis; and ina few weeks it willbe 
determined whether the state of Pennsylvania 
shall be happy under a good Constitution: or be 
oppressed by one the most detestable that ever 
was formed. We need say no more to induce 
you to be with us. 

We are your very humble servants, 
Signed, THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
MARK BIRD, 
JONATHAN POTTS, 
EDWARD BIDDLE, 
SAMUEL POTTS, 
JAMES WILSON. 
Fredericksburg, 2224 Nov. 1778. 

GexrLemeN—lIt affords me the sincerest plea- 
sure to hear that our state is likely to be rescued 
from usurpation and iyranny with which she has 
been too long oppressed. She once stood on 
high ground, and I have the most flattering 
hopes that her present leaders will place her 
there again. 

The army is on the point of moving—as soon 
as we reach the place destined fur winter quar- 
ters 1 shall try to be with you, and will most 
cheerfully contribute my small influence towards 
restoring the shattered Constitution of my na- 
tive state. 

Present my best wishes to our friends in As- 
sembly, and believe me, with every sentiment 
of esteem, 

Yours most sincerely, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Messrs. Tuomas Mirrxiin, &c, 

Although the returns of members for the 
General Assembly, in the autumn of 1778, were 
not made up of a majority of precisely such men 
as the truly patriotic had anticipated, yet an un- 
usually large portion of talent and worth were 
brought into the Legislature; of which ne 
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stronger evicence could have been given than 
the election of Joseph Reed to the presidency 
of the council; and of course to the chief magis- 
tracy of the state. This gentleman was both an 
accomplished military officer, and a deeply read 
civilian, to which he added stern integrity and 
indefatigable industry, precious pledges to both 
the citizen and soldier, that, so far as depended 
on him, justice would be fully and promptly dis- 
nensed to each; and never were moral pledges 
more faithfully redeemed. 

Under the auspices of this distinguished man, 
the state rose into consequence, not only in her 
own estimation, but in that of the sister re- 
publics. 

If the citizen or soldier long complained of a 
crievance, tne means of redress was not within 
the exclusive coatrol of this worthy and excel- 
lent maa. He hved to see the close of the Re- 
voluonary war, soon after which he went to rest, 
un.versally regretted im death gs he had been 
veloved in hte— 

“ Quis desiderio sit pucer, aut modus 
fam ear capitis’. ...... 

Inthe autumn of 1778, General Washington, 
ifter writing to Congress on the necessity of 
clothing the soldiery of the army—thus addres- 
sed the board of war on that of his officers: 

“The incessant and press ng applications of 
the ofhcers, and their real distress for clothing, 
blige me to repeat my wishes to the board to 
vdtain the earliest d rections of Congress for re- 
ueving their wants. They are in a very disa- 
Steeable situation in this respect, and unless 
some mode can be adopted for speedily supply- 
ing them, many of them will be obliged involun- 
tarily to quit the service, or if this should not be 
the case, we shall be involved in perpetual com- 
plaints, and the most painful applications.” 

General Wayne, ever solicitous for the com- 
fort of the officers and soldiers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ine, thus spread before the president of 
council their situation as to clothing, &c. but 
especially that of the officers. 

Mill-stone, 23th Dec. 1778. 

i Sin—“] siould have long since acknowledged 
the receipt of your’s of the 25th of October, but 
expected the pleasure of waiting on you in Phi- 
ladeiphia. The maneuvres of the enemy, up 
the North river, have put us so far back in hut- 
tng, that all the Pennsylvania line are, at this 
miclement season, exposed to wind and weather 
in their old tents, one third of them quite destt- 
tute of blankets and without hats—suffering 
“very possidle extreme of fatigue and cold, to 
which the officers are also exposed, and that in 
4 situation still more intolerable than the sol- 
diery. The latter having good uniform coats 
and under clothing—whilst the former are ac- 
tually so naked as not to be fit to appear on 
parade, 

Perhaps ask why these officers did 
clothing for themselves. I answer, 
suostantial reasons—among others the 
of our currency is not the least, 
rut the real cause was a resolve of the honour- 
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able Congress, passed long since, directing or 
recommending the several states to furnish their 
officers not only with clothing, but all other ne- 
cessaries at 8 moderate rate, and in proportion 
to their pay. In consequence of which resolve, 
a quantity of cloth was purchased by the state 
of Pennsylvania for that purpose, about this 
time twelve months; and they were made to be- 
lieve, that they would all be furnished agreea- 
bly to the returns and measures sent for the pur- 
pose. In this they have been egregiously de- 
ceived—not a single uniform has come to camp; 
and if any officer or officers have been furnished 
with clothing, itis not those who now are and 
always have been doing their duty in the field, 
and who are not callous to their present suffer- 
ings, but are conscious of meriting some atten- 
tion from their state, although they have not as 
yet experienced any.—Whilst the officers of 
other states are supplied with almost every ne- 
cessary suitable for gentlemen and soldiers, ata 
moderate rate, and at less than one sixth part of 
what we are obliged to pay for articles that we 
cannot possibly do without. This discrimination 
among officers, fighting in the same cause, and 
serving in the same army, produces feelings not 
the most pleasant. 


I know it must give you much concern to hear 
a repetition of those grievances, especially as 
they are but too just, and yet remain unredres- 
sed. Give me leave to assure you, that what- 
ever your sensations may be on the occasion, 
that mine are not less, but rather heigntened by 
a constant view of the hardships and distress to 
which gentlemen are hourly exposed, who merit 
better treatment. You will, therefore, have 
goodness enough to pardon this intrusion, and 
direct Captain Lang, or the clothier of the state, 
to deliver all such clothing, as may be ready for 
the use of either officers or men, to the bearer 
hereof, Mr. Knox, quarter master to the 9th 
Pennsylvania regiment, with full powers to for- 
ward them to camp with all possible dispatch; 
for unless something effectual be done for them, 
they must be permitted to go home and leave 
the men unofficered.—Shou!d that unfortunately 
be the case, I have too much groand to beheve 
that a very creat proportion will never return to 
this camp. 


I have already observed that the subject must 
be ungrateful, but it is a duty which I owe to 
my country, to myself, and to the worthy ofhcers 
whom I have the honour to command, to repre- 
sent their well founded complaints, founded 
upon facts which materially concern the honour 
of Pennsylvania, and the good of the service in 
general; in full confidence that you, sir, will lay 
the whole before the Legislature of the state, 
and give it that countenance which you think.it 
may merit. 

I neither ask nor desire any thing on my own 
account. J wish for nothing more than an op- 
portun'ty of returning to my Sabine field, with 
safety to my country and honour to myself. I 
shall forbear saying more on the subject until I 
have the honour of seeing you, which will be in 
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afew days. Believe me, with every sentiment 
of esteem, 
Your Excellency’s 
Ob’t. and very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
His Excellency Jos. Rep, Esq. 

The first communication of the president and 
council, to the General Assembly, developed the 
capacity of Joseph Reed, for the very important 
post to which he had been recently elected. It 
is a state paper of great merit, and although con- 
cise in itself, embraces most interesting matter 
both civil and military. kt operated in such a 
manner on the General Assembly as to diffuse 
life and spirit into that body, whence they reach- 
ed both the citizen and soldier, and each in his 
turn speedily enjoyed the benefits resulting from 
legislative acts; which, on the part of the army, 
the field officers of the Pennsylvania line thus 
acknowledged :— 


Mill-stone Camp, March 27, 1779. 

Sin—Deeply impressed with the truest sense 
of gratitude, we beg leave, in the name of all 
the officers and troops of the state, to return 
your excellency, and the honourable council and 
assembly, our most sincere and hearty thanks 
for the generous resolves passed in our favour. 

It really affords us great pleasure to find our 
past conduct acceptable to you, and assure you, 
sir, that our endeavours shall not be wanting to 
merit the esteem and confidence of a virtuous 
president and legislature, under whose auspices 
we hope to see unanimity, wisdom, and public 
interest flourish, aud a government that it will 
be the duty and interest of every individual in 
the state to support. 

And when called forth to the field, rest as- 
sured, sir, we shall exert every nerve to advance 
the honour and dignity of the state to which we 
belong. With every sentiment of esteem and 
respect, we remain your excellency’s, and the 
honourable council’s and assembly’s, most obe- 
dient and very humble servants, | 


Signed by the Field Officers of Pennsylvania 
Line. 


After General Wayne had seen the Pennsyl- 
vania line comfortably quartered in their huts, 
he surrendered the command to Major General 
St. Clair, and repaired to Philadelphia, where 
he addressed the commander in chief as follows: 


Philadelphia, 10th Feb. 1779. 

Dear Generat—lI did myself the honour of 
writing to you the 20th ultimo, mentioning that 
i was necessitated to be here at the meeting of 
the assembly of this state, and that I should take 
the liberty of waiting on you the first of this inst. 
for leave of absence. 

I was, unfortunately, deprived of the pleasure 
of seeing you by passing down the Jersey shore, 
whilst you were on your way for camp on the 
Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. 


I made a point of having my people well and 
comfortably covered previously to my leaving 
them, and hope that the appearance of the men, 
and the regularity and internal police of our new 
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I also flatter myself that General St. Clair wil| 
be pleased with the command of troops that 
always have and ever will do their duty in the 
field; and that they, on their part, will be happy 
under the conduct of a gentleman of his distin. 
guished merit, a gentleman to whom I cheerfully 
give place and sincerely esteem. It is known 
to your excellency that, although a brigadier, [ 
have commanded a division nearly the whole of 
the two last campaigns, whilst the colonels in 
the Pennsylvania line have, for the greater part 
of that time, alternately conducted brigades, on 
account of the deficiency of General officers; § 
have so much sympathy for the feelings of those 
officers that J cannot think of resuming the com. 
mand of a brigade. 


I, therefore, wish to.be indulged with a situa- 
tion in the tient corps, if it can take place with- 
out prejudice to the service, or the exclusion of 
an officer of more worth and experience, but if 
that cannot be done—I beg your excellency not 
to spend another thought, or give yourself a 
single moment’s uneasiness on the occasion—but 
permit me to hope for the continuance of that 
friendship with which you have heretofore hon- 
oured me, and, in case of an active campaign, 
the pleasure of serving near your person asa 
volunteer. 


Believe me to be 
Your Excellency’s most ob’t. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


His Excellency Gen. Wasurneron. 


The commander in chief, highly appreciating 
General Wayne’s military services, and being 
desirous of relieving him from the unpleasant 
situation to which the general adverts in his let- 
ter of the 10th, assured him that ** so soon as the 
army would admit of the formation of a respec- 
table light corps, his wishes should be gratified;” 
and, in the mean time, he very cheerfully granted 
him leave of absence, 


To this the general replied— 


Philadelphia, 28th Feb. 1779. 


Dear Gexenat—Haying been absent from this 
city on a visit to my farm, it was not until this 
moment I had the honour of receiving your fa- 
your of the 16th. It gives me sincere pleasure 
to find that the construction and disposition of 
the Pennsylvania barracks meet your approbs- 
tion. 


When the arrangement of the army, and other 
circumstances will afford an opportunity for the 
formation of the light corps, or upon any more- 
ment of the enemy, I shall expect and be happy 
to receive your excellency’s commands. In the 
interim, L have an affair of some delicacy, as well 
as matters relating to my private fortune, which 
claim some attention; but these shall never pre- 
vent me from doing my duty in the field, wnen 
my generel or country requires my attendance. 

If it is necessary that I should be present, of 
that L can in the least degree assist in or facili- 
tate the formation of the corps in which your 


city, have met your excellency’s approbation, 


excellency has been so indulgent as to offer me 
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s command, you will please to signify it; and be- 
lieve me with sincere esteem, 
Your most obedient, and 
Very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Excellency Gen. Wasarneron. 

During the winter of 1779, General Wayne 
received the most flattering marks of attention 
from the citizens of Philadelphia, the heads of 
departments, and the members of legislative 
bodies, then convened in that delightful city. 

Whilst here his civil and military correspon- 
dence was very extensive, full, and impressive; 
little more of which can be admitted into this 
memoir, tian what is indispensably necessary for 
the illustration of his military character. 

[To be continued. } 
SKETCH OF A NIGIET SQUALL. 
United States Frigate Constitution, Sept. 4, 1828. 

On Friday the green shore of Sicily came in 
view, but the breeze was light, and we advan- 
ced slowly. On Saturday it left us altogether; 
when I turned in at night, the sea was smooth 
and bright as a mirror;the vast firmament seem- 
ed to descend below us, the ship appeared sus- 
pended in the centre of an immense sphere, and 
if may say so, one felt in awe and silence the 
majesty of space. The sails hung idly.by’the 
mast, and the officers’ tread along the deck was 
the only sound heard. Sol left them. About 
inidnight I was awaked by a heavy swing of my 
cot, succeeded by a sudden dash to the other 
side; the water was pouring into our room, and 
1 could hear its rush across the upper decks, 
where all was noise and rapid motion. I hurri- 
ed on my clothes and ran up; the gun-deck was 
clear; hammocks had already been lashed up 
and stowed; it was lighted up, the lamps show- 
ed it flooded in its whole extent. I ascended to 
the next; the rain came down in torrents, but I 
did not feel it,so deeply absorbing was the scene. 
1 wish I could describe it. The sky was in a 
constant blaze: the sea was not high but the 
waves were broken, confused and foaming, and 
taking from the lightning a natural hue.—Above 
me were the yards covered with human beings, 
thrown by each flash in a stronger outline, 
struggiing hard to secure the canvass and to 
maintain their precarious footing, the ship rolled 
tremendously, And now add the wild uproar 
of elements, the ‘noise of many waters,’’ the 
deep and constant roar of winds, the cries of 
nen aloft, the heavy and rapid tread of those 
below, the reiterated orders of officers, and the 
sounds of the trumpet rising above all; and then 
add to this the heavy rolling of thunder, at times 
drowning all these sounds. The first lieutenant 
had the deck; he had sprung to it at the first 
alarm, and seizing the trumpet had called for 
Black, his favorite helmsman. 

The ship was soon under snug sail, and now 
dashed onwards at a furious rate, giving to the 
gale a yet wilder character. Allat oncca rocky 
island seemed to start up from the waters, but 
the next broad flash showed a good offing, and 


Jv 


we were safe; when suddenly came a loud shout 
from the forecastle, ‘‘a sail close on the larboard 
bow.’’ I trembled then; not for ourselves, for 
we should have gone over them and have scarce- 
ly felt the shock, but for the poor wretches, 
whom it would have been impossible to save.— 
the helm was put hard down; we shot by, and 
again I breathed freely, when some one bade me 
look up to our spars. I did so, and found every 
upper yard-arm and mast head tipped with light- 
ning. Each blaze was twice as large as that ofa 
candle, and thus we flew on, with the elements 
of destruction playing above our heads. 

In about thirty minutes, the wind which was 
from the S. W. changed suddenly to the S. E. 
and became as hot as air from the mouth of an 
oven; it was the sirocco, and I was told, after- 
wards by those most above the deck, brought 
with it a quantity of fine sand. We were then 
a few miles from Martimo; sixty-six from Cape 
Bon, the nearest African shore, and three hun- 
dred from the nearest land in the direction of 
the wind. It lasted half an hour, and Wasa 
stiff smacking breeze. 

A similar electric phenomenon occurred to the 
ship in which Castor and Pollux sailed, in the 
Argonautic expedition, only the light appeared 
on the caps of the two heroes; the storm subsid- 
ed, and they were received as patrons of sailors. 
Hence the ancient medals represent them each 
with a star or flame of fire at the apex of his cap. 
In this way, too, we may account for the story, 
that they often appeared to sailors in distress, 
and also to the Roman armies, leading them to 
victory. The latter was nothing more than the 
electric fluid on their spears. 


Irecollect hearing Professor Silliman, in one 
of his lectures, relate a case nearly similar, of 
the late Mr. Whitney, of New Haven. He was 
riding on horseback, near East Rock, in the 
vicinity of that town, during a night thunder 
storm of great severity, and was astonished to 
find, all at once, his horse’s ears tipped with fire, 
and he alighted, but discovered the same phe- 
nomenon at the end of his whip, stirrups, and 
every prominent object. His own person and 
that of his attendant, were tipped in the same 
manner. Similar appearances, probably, sug- 
gested to Virgil the fiction of the flame about 
Ascanius’ head the night Troy was burnt. 


Our sailors call them complaisants, (from Cor- 
po Santo;) I went among them yesterday, to dis- 
cover whether such appearances were common, 
and began with a group of old quartermasters, 
most of whom had followed the sea from their 
youth. I found each had seen them three or 
four times before, and that they occur most fre- 
quently among the West Indies. They tell me 
they often appear on the lower yards first, and 
ascend as the storm abates. ‘* Well,’’ I asked, 
‘‘what do you think they are?’’ They shook 
their heads—it was a hard question. At length 
one spoke very seriously; ‘*1’ll tell you, sir, 
what I think they are; they are foul air that the 
wind rolls together into a lump; it gets a little 


lightning in it and sticks on the yards. 
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THE HONEY MOON. 

Charles had been only married a week, and 
his wife adored him.—Oh those young wives, 
when they yield uo their pure, deep affections, 
and break through the restraints of bashful fear, 
how they do love! And these young husbands 
too, when from the lonely, and sometimes miser- 
able adventures of the unstable world, they have 
gathered in all the wealth of their scattered feel- 
ings, to concentrate it upon one object, what 


sacred joys swell in their bosoms-—what brilliant 


images float in theirimagination! They scarce- 
ly live except when together. They could not 
conceal the bliss which they drank in from each 
other’s voices; nor control their eyes from read- 
ing in each other’s glances the silent but sweet 
passages of love. If one left the room, though 
for only ten minutes, the other was sure to fol- 
low; and if any prying stranger had been within 
gun shot of their circle, he might have heard 
half uttered terms of endearments of feigned 
anger, from every part of the house. 

Charles had been absent two days, poor Julia 
had been wishing and wishing for him. His well 
known step sounded in the entry; the door open- 
ed,and she met him with a brightened colour, 
in her cheek, and her blue eyes flashing from 
beneath their long lashes with sparkles of un- 
wonted pleasure. 

Shall I mention particulars? It is scarcely 
worth while. He who can not imagine how a 
warm hearted young wife in the honey moon, 
would meet her idol after an absence of two 
whole days; is no reader for me. 

she exclaimed, after the first transport 
had a little subsided. ‘‘ I am so glad you have 
returned, dear, dear Charles! I was afraid you 
might not come, that youwere sick, or some ac 
cident had occurred. But here you are. And 
now, have vou had a pleasant time? and how 
do they all do? and whom did you see? and 

Charles stopped her rosy mouth with kisses. 

‘* Yes here Lam, safe and sound, and full of 
news; but you huddle question upon question 
with such volubility that 1 shail never get a chance 
to answer them, and your pretty mouth here 
wide open to ask I dont know how many more.’’ 

‘© Well, then,’’ answered she, flinging herself 
into an attitude of attention, and felding her 
arms like a judge upona bench, ‘*there—I am 
dumb, and ready to listen to the news—I wont 
speak another word till you have done.’’ 

And with considerable apparent difficulty she 
closed her lips. 

Now then,’’ said Charles, *‘mark me.’’ 

«© will,’’ said Julia. 

‘‘ Weil then,’’ continued her husband laugh- 
ing, ‘‘in the first place, they are all well; in the 
next, I have had a very pleasant time; and last- 
ly, I have seen old Mr. Peterson, and Aunt Sa- 
rah, and Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdyke and little 
Bob, Henry, and Martha. 

And this,’ inquired Julia, ‘‘is the news that 
you are to tell? and these are all you saw?”’ 

‘*Oh no!’’ replied Charles, mysteriously; “far 
from it, Julia. JI have me one more-—-one most 


beautiful, bewitching being more—the yer, 
counterpart of Venus. Such complexion—suci, 
ringlets, long and glossy—and cheeks—-roses an, 
lilies are nothing to them! There is nothing jp 
all nature sweeter than her lips, and her evex 
are bright daggers no man should encounter — 
They were soft, melting liquid, heavenly blue 
full of the light of intellect, and tremulous every 
beam of them with a tenderness that makes the 
heart ache.”’ 

‘* You are only jesting with me,”’ said Julia, 
endeavoring, but in vain, to check the chang, 
that came over her face, as the shadow of a clou 
falls on the stream. ‘* This is some stupid Duteb, 
beauty, and you can scarcely describe her with- 
out laughing. Come now, tell the truth.” 

‘‘ You may believe it or not, just as you 
please,’’ said Charles; but I assure you the whole 
account is as true as the enjoyment of it was en- 
rapturing, and the memory delicious,”’ 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her 
husband with that deep tenderness which knew 
all the thrills of love’s hopes and fears. Her 
heart was like a goblet filled to the brim, whose 
contents tremble and overflow when shaken ever 
so highly. There was therefore in these enthu- 
siastic praises of another, someting strange, and 
even cruel. Still she could not believe that he 
was serious; and forcing a smile and struggling 
to keep down her rising emotion, she listened to 
him in silence as he rattled on. 

‘*Our meeting was marked with uncommon 
interest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to 
her, after having previously hinted that, before 
I was married, she had regarded me with more 
then common complacency. Well, we met, | 
addressed her by name; she said nothing—but 
oh! those eyes of hers were fixed on me witha 
gaze that reached into the innermost recesses 0! 
my heart, and seemed to touch all those chord: 
of feeling which nature had strung for joy.-- 
Wherever I went, | found her eyes still turned 
towards me, and an arch smile just played aroun: 
her saucy lip, and spoke the fancies and hal 
hidden meanings that woman will often look, but 
not always trust to the clumsy vehicle of word:. 
I could restrain no longer—but forgetting all bu | 
those heavenly lips, I approached and——”’ 

Poor Julia—she thought she heard the knell 
of her young dreams. The tue of her cheek, 
and the sparkle of her azure eye, were gone 
long before, and as he painted in such glowing 
colors the picture of his feelings, her lip quiver- 
ed, and tears swelled up and dimmed the blue 
light of eyes as beautiful as day. 

“TI will never speak to you again Charles,’ 
sobbed she, ‘* if this is true.’’ 


is true,” he exclaimed, only not hal! 
like the reality. It was your own PICTURE, Wy 
swect girl, that I kissed again.”’ 

She looked at him a moment, and buried her 
wet eyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, 
and, shaking back the clustering ringlets that 
fell around her brow, displayed her face smiling 
through tears, his arm softly found its way arouné 
her waist, and—but I am at the end of my sheet. 
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THLE RED NOSED LIEUTENANT. 


«« About five-and-twenty years ago, I was five- 
and-twenty years of age. I had thus arrived at 
the period, when a man generally settles the 
point for the rest of his days, whether he is to 
be good for something or for nothing; whether he 
ig to make his own fortune or make his tailor 
bankrupt; whether, im short, he is to be worth 
the bread he eats, or to render the last service 
to his country by hanging himself, and giving 
iis brother idlers the benefit of his example. 

“[ had seen the latter experiment made by 
some very distinguished exhibiters among my 
acquaintance, 

“| pondered upon the crisis; and my resolu- 
tion to do something was at length fixed. But 
the grand difficulty remained—what was the 
thing to be done? what was the grand che- 
min d’honneur, the longest stride to the temple 
of fame, the royal road to make a figure in one’s 
generation? 

“The step was too momentous to be rashly 
taken, and J took time enough, for I tooka 
year. On my six-and-twentieth birth-day I 
discovered that I was as wise and polished as on 
birth-day before,—and a year older besides! 

‘While I was in this state of fluctuation, my 
honored uncle arrived in town, and called upon 
me. Let me introduce to you this most excel- 
lent and mutilated man. : 

‘He had commenced his career in the Amerti- 
can war—a bold, brave, blooming ensign: what 
he was now, | shall not attempt to describe. 


But he had taken.the earliest opportunity of 


glory, and at Bunker’s Hilthad lostaneye. He 
was nothing the worse as a mark for an Ame- 
rican rifle; and, at Brandywine, he had the 
honor of seemg La Fayette runaway before him, 
and paid only a right arm as his tribute to the 
victory. 

‘*My uncle followed on the road to glory, 
gaining a new leaf of laurel, and losing an addi- 
tional fragment of himself in every new battle; 
ull, under Burgoyne he left his nose in the 
swamps of Saratoga; whence, having had the 
good fortune to escape with his life, he distin- 
guished himself at the siege of York Town, un- 
der Cornwallis, and left only a leg in the ditch 
of the rampart. He had returned a major, and 
after lying on his back for two years in the mili- 
tary hospital, was set at liberty to walk the world 
ona pair of crutches, and be called colonel. 

‘“‘] explained my difficulty to this venerable 
remnant of soldiership. ‘ Difficulty!’ cried he, 
starting up on his residuary leg, ‘I see none 
whatever: you are young, healthy, and have the 
use Of all your limbs—the very thing for the 
army.’ 

_***T glanced involuntarily at his own contribu- 
tions to the field. He perceived it, and retorted: 

Sir, [know the difference between us as 
well as if I were the hospital-surgeon. I never 
Should have advised you to march, if you had 


not limbs enough for the purpose; but you have 
your complement.’ 


22 


| 


‘* «And therefore can afford to lose them my 
good uncle,’ said I. 

‘* * Nephew,’ was the reply, ‘sneering is no 
argument except among civilians. But if a man 
want to climb at once to a name, let him try the 
army. Have you no estate? why, the regiment 
is your freehold: have you no education? why, 
the color of your coat will stand you in place of 
it with three-fourths of the men and all the wo- 
men; have you no brains? why, their absence will 
never be noticed at the mess; and as for the 
field not half a dozen in an army ever exhibit 
any pretensions of the kind.’ 

‘* «But my dear uncle,’ I remonstrated, ‘I feel 
no passion for military glories.’ 


‘¢ «Sir, if you have not that, you will have a 
passion for something worse. Every man has a 
thirst for publicity, whether he knows it or not; 
whether he hunts it under the king’s coat, or 
strips himself of his own; whether he goes 
through the world gallantly with his pay in his 
pocket, or picks the pocket of his neighbor with 
a billiard cue or a pistol. 

‘*Show me the man who denies this, and I 
shall show him lord A. driving the mail-coach; 
Viscount B. the legislator of a boxing match; 
the Earl of C. the rival in chin, brains, and 
manners, of his own bear; the Marquis of D.a 
director of the opera. Poh! Sir, | could not 
overthrow him through ten alphabets; for what 
could account for those high born buflooneries— 
for this patrician exposure to the very fangs of 
public ridicule, but a passion for publicity, cost 
what it will?’ 

‘‘The facts were against me; and I could 
make but faint battle, against the conclusion. 

** * And now Sir,’ said he, ‘ you have no time 
to lose. You are neither old nor young; neither 
too rich not to want all that you can get, nor 
too poor to fight out the world, if the war should 
come to a stop, the day after you mount your 
first guard; by no means too handsome to make 
it necessary for you to ornament your country 
by staying at home; nor perhaps altogether too 
ugly to be beyond the hope of waking some vyil- 
lage sentimentalist fall in love with your uniform, 
If you are a Socrates, you are first in the family; if 
you are a simpleton, you will not be the last, 
and you will refuse my advice, marry for love, 
run abroad to live cheap, call your brats Ade- 
laide, Rosalie, and Angelique, forget your lan- 
guage, your country, and your friends, and die 
as ungazetted as a drummer.’ 

‘* He laid an envelope upon the table. 

‘« There, Sir, lies your fate. 1 have brought 
you an ensigncy, in a regiment under orders; a 
real fighting corps, and going where they will 
have enough of it. You will be in the road to 
speedy promotion one way or other; and may 
reckon on marching either at the head of 
your company or to the next world, in the short- 
est possible time.’ 

‘‘This was too flattering a prospect to be 
overlooked. I took the advice; in a week wag 
flourishing on the Portsmouth parade, and in 
another week was on board his Majesty’s trans- 
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port, No. 100, with a wing of the gallant Thirty 
—— regiment, working through the Needles on 
our way to Gibraltar. 

‘* Military men hold that there are three bad 
passages—the slow, the quick, and the neither 
quick nor slow; pronouncing the two former de- 
testable, the latter———! the storm making a 
man sick of sea, the calm making him sick of 
himself, a much worse thing; and the alternative 
of calm and storm bringing both sicknesses into 
one. My first passage was distinguished by 
being of the third order. 

*» | found my fellow subalterns a knot of good- 
humored beings; the boys with the habits of men, 
the men with the tricks of boys; all fully im- 
pressed with the honor of the epaulette, and 
thinking the man who wore two, instead of one, 
the most favored of all things under the sun. 

‘* We at length came in sight of the famous 
rock. Gibraltar loomed magnificently from the 
sea; and every glass was at the eye, as the lines 
and batteries, that looked like teeth in its old 
white head, rose grimly out of the waters. The 
veterans of the corps were in high delight, and 
enumerated with the vigor of grateful recollection 
the cheapness of the wines, the snugness of the 
quarters, and the general laudable and illaudible 
pleasantries of the place. 

‘* The younger listened with the respect due 
to experience. And for that evening an old 
red-nosed lieutenant, of whom no man had 
ever thought but as a lieutenant before, 
became the centre of a circle, a he-blue-stock- 
ing, surrounded with obsequious listeners, in 
virtue of his pre-eminent knowledge of every 
wine-house in the garrison. } 

‘Such is the advantage of situation! nine- 
tenths of mankind, till they are placed on the 
spot of display, what are they but red-nosed 
lieutenants? 

‘© While we stood on the deck of our tall ship, 
quietly surging along the worst of all possible 
bavs, the wind fell, and the sun plunged into the 
Atlantic like a ball of iron red hot from the 
furnace. The garrison flag fell down with it, 
the evening gun fired, and we prepared for sup- 
per, whist, and our final bottle of port on board. 

‘©In three minutes all this was a dream: our 
men were priming, loading, and firing: our sails 
torn to rags; our masts shot through; the garrison 
lights were sinking behind us; our ship was 
rolling away on the current to Algesiras; and 
the whole ship, captain, sailors, officers, and 
soldiers, a scene of roaring, confusion, blue lights, 
and musketry. We were in action; but with 

what, no living eye could discern. 

«¢ Between the smoke of our own fire, and the 
sudden darkness of the night, we could see no- 
thing beyond an occasional flash, that seemed to 
come from the bottom of the sea. It was before 
us and tehind, above us and below; but the rat- 
tle of the balls against our hull and rigging, and 
now and then a shot taking effect on our com- 
pany, told us that we had the usual enemy of the 
warrison reinforcements in full exercise upon us. 
In fact, the Spanish gun-boats, which never 
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missed their opportunity, were out; and Never 


was good ship or gallant crew more piteously 
pelted. 

‘* Let our romances talk of Spanish indolence: 
those fellows let nothing pass; from a cabbage. 
boat to a three decker, they had a trial of their 
long guns on it; and if they could have made the 
night but an hour longer, the left wing of the 
gallant Thirty —— regiment would have closed 
their campaign in the dominions of his Catholic 
Majesty. 

‘* But the morning broke; and the gun-boats 
of which there was at least a dozen, seeing the 
frigate bearing down which had left us to make 
the most of our own valor during the night, 
swept off with their oare to Algesiras, where two 
of the convoy were seen already lying. 

‘* To do us justice we had fired away at a pro. 
digious rate, though we might as well have fired 
at the moon: there was not a cartridge lef 
among us by day-light, nor a man who was not 
ready to pledge himself that he had done morta! 
execution. This foretaste of war was not quite 
to our liking; but we had gained the victory, 
such as it was; and conquerors are always easily 
reconciled to their escape. The gun-boats had 
left the field; the rock was again in full view, 
shining out in the morning sun; the boats of the 
frigate hauled us along, for we had neither 
boat nor oar, rope nor sail; and, with something 
of the pleasant expectation of being congratv- 
lated on our prowess, we floated into the harbo: 

‘* This expectation, however, was not exact!s 
fulfilled. As we moved slowly up to the Admi- 
ral’s ship, that lay like a huge bastion under the 
batteries, my eye accidentally fell on the red- 
nosed Lieutenant. I saw him turning towards 
the cabin-steps, and set this down for a disas- 
trous omen. 

‘* The ports and rigging of the flag-ship were 
crowded with men, and our hands were already a! 
our caps to return the imaginary cheers. We were 
received with roars of laughter! Volleys of sea- 
wit were poured out upon us; we were burlesque¢ 
and gibed in all the native jargon of the place. 
asked whether we liked Spanish pickle for sup- 
per’—whether ‘the garabanzas* were hand- 
somely shelled ,’—whether ‘ we had any cigars 
to sell,’ &c. and a boat followed us with the 
crew pealing out, ‘See the conquering here 
comes!’ | 

‘‘The same roars met us from every ship 0 
the fleet; and from our sluggard movements We 
had the whole in perfection. At the sally-por! 
where we landed, the laughter of the mob was, 
if not quite so obstreperous, at least as general: 
and the same genius of the place followed us. 
till we were lodged in our quarters out of the 
town. 

‘The burlesque of a transport’s fighting haé 
amused the regular proficients; our ragged and 
dismantled state was calculated only to add ‘0 
the joke; in short, the old rivalry of soldier ana 
sailor was never less on an equality. This 4 


* Spanish Pease, 
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the first lesson to our pride; and upon whomso- 
ever else it might be lost, it was not lost upon 
me. 

“The garrison life amused me at first view; 
but its routine, its insipidity, and its formality, 
have wearied many a man; and I must leave it 
to others to tell how all this became more repul- 
sive by the slavish obsequiousness demanded by 
the higher powers. 

“Talk ef courts or prisons, there is not more 
servility in One, nor more restraint in the other. 
Talk of the Sublime Porte of the Dey of Algiers, 
they are but outlines of the picture of governors, 
deputy governors, military secretaries, and town- 
majors. Some time or other | shall fill them up 
from the life. 

‘A week tires your regular militaire of every 
thing but the bottle: half the time tired me of 
the place, the people, and the pompous deputies 
of the deputy governor. 

“ The governor was a statesman, and a lover 
of turtle and venison—two things not to be had 
in perfection out of England. In England, 
therefore, the governor remained; adding by his 
uniform to the monthly splendor of the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s levees, and by his half-yearly 
speeches to the hereditary slumbers of the House 
of Lords, : 

‘‘The gallant Thirty —— were in the same 
predicament with myself. We scoffed at the 
mongrel population—Jew, Moore, Italian, Spa- 
nish, Negro, Mulatto, the alla podrida of na- 
tions. We hated, as the luckless line always 
do, the aids-de-camp; and laughed at the infinite 
humility of their bows to their lords and masters: 
their sedulous squiring of the generals’ wives, 
aunts, daughters, mothers, and grandmothers; 
and the exquisite scorn of every thing less fea- 
thered than themselves, that repaid those hours 
of office. 


“* As for the other matters: we had plenty of 
parades, sour wine, condemned cigars, and use- 
less time upon our hands. Even the red-nosed 
Lieutenant gave signs of discontent, and swore 
that the place was changed to all intents and 
purposes. The rest of us were like Thiebault in 
Frederick’s paradise at Portzdam,—we conju- 
gated from morning till night the verb, Je m’ 
ennure, tu Vennuies, il s’ennuie, through all 
its persons, tenses, and moods. 

‘* But all things have an end: and we received 
an order to join the expedition to Egypt. Ne- 
ver Was regiment so delighted. We supped to- 
gether, and drank farewell to Gibraltar, and 
confusion to —— in bumpers without measure. 

“In the very height of my carousal, my eye 
fell upon my old friend’s red-nose. It served 
me asa kind of thermometer. I observed it di- 
minished of its usual crimson. ‘The spirit has 
apace thought 1; ‘there is ill-luck in the wind.’ 
Fs _ aside; but he was then too far gone 
council: he only clasped my hand 
of a fellow-drinker, and mutter- 

> ting his glass with a shaking wrist, 


Nothing but conf, 
for love or had brandy 


“We sailed, cleared the Straits, rushed on 
the back of the current for a dozen hours, till 
we left the rock behind us like the fragment of 
a cloud; congratulated each other on a speedy 
passage; and,—before the bottle in which we 
drank to it had gone round—found ourselves 
fixed in a dead calm. 

‘‘ This is the grand temptation of the blue 
Mediterranean to all sins of omission and com- 
inission in all who spread sail upon its surface. 

‘* An Album of the oaths, prayers, invectiye-. 
and ejaculations, begotten and born of its caluis, 
from the lips of Turk, Genoese, Venetian, Gree' 
Corsican, Sicilian, Maltese, Sardinian, would \: 
the rarest treasure to a traveller, that was eve: 
given to Europe since the reign of albums and 
the confusion of Babel. The wrath of the Env- 
lishman is loud and sufficiently expressive; bu‘ 
it wants, and will forever want, the exquisite 
pungency, variety, and vigor, the steam-engine 
force, rapidity, and indefatigability, of the true 
Mediterranean tongue. 

‘¢In this calm we remained for a mortal fort- 
night. The calm of the ocean is a whirlpool to 
such things in the loveliest of all seas. There is 
no tide to comfort you with the dream that you 
are in motion without feeling it; there is no wave 
to solace you with the faintest chance that the 
breeze will ever come: if the ship were screwed 
to the bottom of the sea, it could not give fewer 
symptoms of escape; if the sea were a field of 
ice, and the voyagers looking out for the north- 
west passage, their labor could not be more 
usefully employed. 

‘‘ There stood our good ship, like the king 
on a chess-board, never to move among the che- 
quers of red and blue, yellow and green, that 
inlaid the smooth and mighty expanse, colored 
and smoking under the burning sun. We were 
scorched like so many locusts, were brown as 
Arabs, and as sick of our lives as Englishmen. 

thought I, ‘this,is the army! Glory 
and scarlet may be showy appendages: a gooel 
mess and a new motto on the regimental colors 
are all well enough in their vocation; but where 
is the honor of being broiled alive?’ 

‘¢The worst had not arrived yet, A Jew had 
come on board while we were at anchor:—he 
brought us pumpkins, pantaloons, and the yel- 
low fever! We now began to be aware of the 
full benefits of his visit—for three-fourths of our 
crew were seized. The officers had their turn, 
The temperate men went off first; so much for 
science and the reason of things. My old red- 
nosed acquaintance stood it out bravely; kept 
aloof from friend and enemy, and fought the evil 
at arms’-length, bottle in hand. 

We had now lost three subalterns: and the 
rest were making up their minds to follow them 
when my Mentor came in the cabin, where I 
was stretched, frying like a Guatimozin, or St. 
Laurence, without the patience of either, in my 
shirt on the bare boards, 

‘‘] glanced at his thermometer, and never 
criinson on the lip of syren or sultana more ex- 
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hilerated me than its intense purple. ‘ There is 
a wind coming,’ I saw in its first blush. 

‘‘The inquiry was scarcely made, before I 
was flung off the floor into a cot; the trunks, 
bottles, and benches were hurled about the ca- 
bin, and the ship was tumbled on her beam-ends. 
The wind had come with a vengeance! My peep 
through the cabin window the moment before 
the dead-lights were up, showed me a sea that 
looked like the bottom of a cataract; foam, 
black billows, bulging clouds, and absolute co- 
lumns of rain. 


‘<The whole firmament was up in arms, the 
wind roared louder than all the speaking trum- 
pets of the deck, which were all in requisition at 
once; the thunder rattled like volleys of artillery; 
and away went our ship, stripped in a moment 
of every sail and rope, rotten with the heat and 
dews, up the Mediterranean like an arrow from 
the bow. And at this rate on we flew, rushing 
over shoal, and by rock, and craggy island, 
every one of which we approached with the in- 
stant apprehension of finishing our mortal glories 
there. 

“* They were all, however, classic shores, and 
our names would, perhaps, not have been un- 
honored, if we had laid our bodies under the 
brine: we might have been mentioned in the 
newspapers, and even had an elegy in a maga. 
zine. But glory slipped from us on all sides. 
Wet, weary, half-starved, and frightened to 
death, we darted through every nook and chan- 
nel that had ever figured in the history of the 
Cyclades: left Olympus on the one hand, and Ida 
on the other; caught glimpses of Cos and Scio, 
Rhodes and Hydra, all peering through fog and 
cloud, and lashed by sheets of billow and foam. 
[ wished them all ten thousand fathoms under 
water. 

‘* Nothing could stop us: we seemed like the 
Indian pilot in the tale, who was to sail around 
the world tillthe days of itsending. At length, 
one evening the clouds in front took a more sul- 
len hue; the sea rode in wilder surges; and the 
tempest tore away our remaining mast. Never 
were crew less indebted to the art of navigation 
for their progress. Atmidnight westruck on the 
eoast of Asia Minor. 

‘* How we escaped with life is beyond my 
linowledge. I recollect nothing but having been 
thrown by a surge against my friend of the red- 
nose, who was sitting singing, either mad or 
drunk, by the capstan. A mountain of water 
lifted us up together, and further I kave no re- 
membrance. 

‘© My first returning sensation was that of 
being tossed about, stung and scorched, sick 
and stiffened. I opened my eyes, and the first 
sight that I saw was the Lieutenant: he had 
dragged me out of the water, and was pouring 
his favorite brandy down my throat, and super- 
intending half a dozen rough, long bearded 
fellows in sheep-skin jackets, who were strip- 
ping and rubbing me to pieces, under the most 
fiery sun that ever parched the human cuticle. 
rose, I perceived the same operation 


going on with others. We had luckily lost no 
officer, and but few of our rank-and-file, The 
ship had been thrown in upon a wild shore; by 
so close to land that escape was easy to all who 
had not lost their senses; the insensible were ge- 
nerally saved the trouble of the effort by the 
waves: but the Lieutenant had grappled me, and 
we were rolled on the sand with our arms round 
each other’s necks in the most amatory style 
possible. 

‘¢ The ship was a wreck; the storm, when jj 
scooped the crew out of her like a kernel, had 
made no scruple of doing its will by the shell, 
and had toyed with it until not a fragment the 
length of a sword was left—she was fairly 
ground to powder. 

‘* As the day advanced, hunger compelled us 
to think of our commissariat; but to speak a 
syllable which our new friends of the shore could 
understand was beyond all our literature. How 
little should I have dreamed three months be. 
fore of being starved for not speaking Karama- 
nian! However, there is a language which was 
made before the alphabet, and of this we ayvail- 
ed ourselves with great vigor. 

‘* We pointed to our mouths and our haver- 
sacks, which were equally unemployed; and 
the benevolent savages, every soul of them rob- 
bers by profession, from father to son, since the 
days of Pompey the Great, intimated in the 
same language, that we should soon be better 
provided for. With some of us there arose no 
rational doubt, whether this was to be accom- 
plished by feeding us, or make us feed them. 

‘* Soldiers are no great geographers: the line 
leave the business to the staff, the staff to the 
artillery, the artillery to the engineers, the eng)- 
neers to Providence. 

‘* At our council, which was held on a row of 
knapsacks, and with one pair of trowsers among 
its seven sages, it was asserted with equal show 
of reason, that we were in Africa, in Arabi, 
in ‘Turkey, and in the Black Sea. 

“ However, our sheep-skin friends were urgent 
for our departure, and pointed towards some ot 
their fellows, who were making gestures ol all 
kinds up the mountain. 

‘* We began to climb; the rocks were sharp, 
slippery with sea-weeds, and almost perpendict- 
lar. When we had scrambled up about half way, 
I looked around; and the cloud of climbers 
clinging to the huge wall or rock, in theit red- 
jackets, looked like a flight of fiamingoes. * 
was more fortunate than the rest; for, alter m!- 
nite fatigue, and the coming into my head o! 
some of these ‘toys of desperation,’ whic 
prompt men on precipices to finish their trouble 
and their lives together, I had scrambled into? 
large fissure of the cliil, from which the way ' 
the summit was comparatively easy. 

that summit stood a colossal savage, 
legraphing his countrymen as they ascended, 
and apparently exchanging signals with a party 
on the opposite side of the ridge. I will contess 
that the thought occurred with renewed force 
me, that on that spot our necks were to be brok+ 
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en. The man was almost a giant: he was naked 
‘y the waist; and his magaificent muscular figure, 
and bust-like head and countenance might have 
served for the model of a classic hero. - But | 
was never less charmed by the picturesque in 
human form, ‘and involuntarily looked round to 
eee in What corner of the rock I could best make 
battle. 

«The Karamanian observing my reluctance, 
plunged down, Caught me in his arms like a 
child, and in a moment sprang with me to the 
summit of the precipice. The ridge was not the 
vreadth of a horse’s back. He seated me on it 
astride, and fixed me in asionishment indescriba- 
ble. The sight below was like magic. 

‘‘T sat on the edge of a circle of mighty pre- 
¢ pices, surrounding a vast and lovely bay. Ne- 
ver was the richest bowl of porcelain more 


nge.y igurea and richly stained than the gides 
‘ 

of this superb cup; never was molten silver more 


shining than the waters within its rornd. Upon 


these wa! fieet, and their shore 


» 
ets lay 


were rnoving columns and masses of troups, that 
looked in the cepth like huge beds of crimson 
and bine fowers! IL was five thousand feet 
ibove this splendid spectacie. The flect were 
a British | and the troops the Brtwh army! 
We had been cast on shore close to the huest 


bay in all Asia, the bay of Miarmorice. 
Cnally sailed for Revol: found the Frenc! 
Saned lor Lagypl; found ibe Prenca 
iteations on the shore; and, like a 
venerous enemy, Janced just where they had 
for our reception. 
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this already, and I 


usduin to tell what every body knows; but the 
vorié does not krow that we had three eouncils 
ttle whether the troons should Jand 
Or lrowsers: an Iw ether should 
at should not carry theee day's pipe-clay and 
cx ag in thetic kaapsacks! The most valua- 
bie facis are, we see, lost for want of being a 
the curtai. 
“The landing was the noisiest th ne 
Cun ceva! ine werld ata distance ealled it 
he moot gallant thine; and (have no inclination 


stand up avast But whether we 
rhune avainst the sand-hbills, or the 
rreaca, or the sun in his strength; whether we 
were goiny to the right, or the left, or the rear, 
beating or beaten, no liv- 
told in two minutes efier 
t was all clamour, confusion, 
vursting of shells, dashing of water, splitting of 
voats, and screams of the wounded; the whole 
passing under a coverlet of smoke as fuliginous 
és ever rushed trom furnace. Under this ‘blank- 
et of the dark’? we pulled on, landed, fought, 
and conquered; and, for our triumph, had every 
man his length of excellent sand for the night, 
tie canopy of heaven for his tent, and the pro- 


jouncest curses of the commissariat for his sup- 


per. 

“On we went, day after day, fighting the French, 
starving and scorching, till we found them in 
our camp before day-break, on the memorable 


2ist of March. We fought them there as men 
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fight in the pit of a theatre, every man for him. 
self; but the French, who are great tacticians, 
and never fight but for science’ sake, grew tired 
before John Bull, who fights for the love of the 
thing. The Frenchman fights but to mancuvre, 
the Englishman manceuvres but to fight. So, as 
!manwuvring was out of the question, we carried 
the affair after our own hearts. 

‘* But our victory had its price; for it cost the 
army its brave old general, and it cost me my 
old red-nosed Lieutenant. We were standing 
within halfa foot of each other, in front of the lit- 
tle ruin where the French invincibles made a last 
struggle: before they threw themselves on their 
knees, they fired a volley according to the na- 
tional eustom of earning their lives; and 1 saw 


— 


piorget himself, 


mv unlucky friend tumble head over heels, and 
stretched between my legs. But there was no 
time for thinking of himthen. The French were 
innted out /a baionnette dans le cul; the battle 
of Alexandra was won, and our part of the suc- 
cess was, to be marched ten miles off, to look 
after some of ther fragments of baggage. 

‘We found nothing, cf course; for neither in 
defeat nor in victory does the Frenchman ever 
But in our bivouac the thought 
of the Licutesant come overme. Inthe heat of 
the macch | could not have thought ofany thing 
but my own parched throat and crippled limbs. 
Absurd as the o/d subaltern was, | ‘could have 
spared a better man.’ We bad been thrown to- 
gether in some singular ways; and as the result 
of niy meditations, L resolved to see what had 
become of the man with a red nose. 

‘s Leave asily obtained; for there was 
soinethong of the odd feeling for him, that a re- 
giment has for one ofthe harmless madmen whe 
sometimes follow its droms in a ragged uniform 
and formidable hat and feather. It was lucky 
for the Lieutenant that L rode hard; for I found 
itn a3 Near a premature exit as ever hero was. 
‘© A working party had already made his lust 
bed in the sand; and he was about to take that 
possession which no eiecttnent can disturb, when 
[ felt soime throbbing about bis heart. The sol- 
diers insisted, that as they were ordered out for 
the purpose of inhuming, hey should go through 
with their work. But itthey were sullen, | was 
resolute, and [ preva.led to have the subject de- 
ferred to the hospital. After an infinity of 
doubts, L saw my old fnend set on his legs again. 

‘* But my labor seemed in vain: life was going 
out; for the doctors prohibited the bottle; and 
the Lientenant felt like Shylock, that his life 
was taken away, when that wastaken ‘by which 
he did live.’ He resigned himself to die with 
the composure of an ancient philosopher. 

‘©The night before I marched for Cairo, I sat 
an hour with him. He was a changed man; talk- 
ed more rationally than I had believed within 
the possibility of brains so many years adust with 
port; expressed some rovgh gratitude for my 
trouble for him; and finally gave me a letter to 
some of his relatives in England, 


‘‘ The regiment was on its march at day-break. 
We. made cur way for Cairo, took possession, 
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shivered at its filth, admired its grand mosque, 
execrated its water, its provisions, and its popu- 
lation; were marched back to storm Alexandria, 
where I made all possible search for the Lieute- 
nant, but m vain; were saved the trouble by the 
capitulation of the French; were embarked, land- 
ed at Portsmouth just one year from our leaving 
it; and, as it pleased the wisdom of Napoleon 
and the folly of our ministry, were disbanded. 
‘‘T had no reason to complain; for though I 
had been shipwrecked and starved, sick and 
wounded, I had left neither my life nor my legs 
behind. Others had been less lucky; and from 
the losses in the regiment my uncle’s prediction 
was complete, and I wasa captain. 

‘© One day, in looking over the relics of my 
baggage, a letter fell out; it was the red-nosed 
Lieutenant’s. My conscience reproached me, 
and I believe, for the moment, my face was as 
red as his nose. 

‘«T delivered the letter. It was received by a 
matron at the head of three of the prettiest 
maidens in all Lancashire, the country of beau- 
ty; a blonde, a brunette, a younger one who was 
neither. I liked the blonde and the brunette in- 
fihitely; but the third I did not like; for I fell in 
love with her; which Rosseau tells us is a very 
different thing. 

‘‘ The Lieutenant was her uncle; and regret- 
ted as his habits were, the family circle had much 
tosay for his generosity. The lady’s eyes madea 
fool of me, and I asked her hand, that they might 
make a fool of nobody else. 

‘¢The warrior without a nose was of course 
invited to the wedding; and he was in such exul- 
tation, that either the blonde or brunette might 
have been my auntif she pleased. But they ex- 
hibited no tendency to this gav military torso; 


with the experience of his submissive nephew. 

‘©The wedding day came; the three sisters 
looked more dangerous than ever in their vestal 
white. The colonel gave the bride away; and, 
in the tears and congratulations of this most me- 
lancholy of all happy ceremonies, our fate was 
settled, and neither she nor I was to make con- 
quests any more. 

“ We returned to dinner, and were seated all 
smiles, when the door opened, and in walked the 
red-nosed Lieutenant! 

‘© Had I been Brutus, and seen the ‘immortal 
Julius’ ghost,’ I could not have been more amaz- 
ed. 

‘¢ But nature was less doubting: the matron 
threw herself into his arms; the blonde and the 
brunette clasped each a hand; and my faithless 
bride forgot her conjugal duties, and seemed to 
forget that I was in the world. 

‘© There was indeed some reason for my doubt: 
the man before us was fat and florid enough; but 
the essential distinction of his physiognomy had 
lost its regal hue. All this, however, was ex- 
plained by degrees. 

<< After my departure for Cairo, he had been 
given over by the doctors; and, sick of taking 
physic, and determined to die in his own way, 


and the colonel was forced to content himselt 
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he had ordered himself to be carried up the 
Nile. 

‘* The change of air did something for him— 
the absence of the doctor perhaps more. He 
domesticated himself among the peasants above 
the cataracts, drank camel’s milks wore a baick 
and rode a buffalo. Port was inaccessible, and 
date brandy not to his taste. Health forced jt. 
self on him; and the shiek of the district began 
to conceive so good an opinion of the stranger 
that he offered him his daughter with a hand. 
some portion of buffaloes in marriage. | The of. 
fer was denied; but African offence is a formid. 
able thing, and, after having had a blunderbuss- 
load of balls discharged one night through his 
door the Lieutenant thought it advisable to 
leave the neighbourhood of his intended father. 
in-law without further proofs of the hazard of 
scorning a beauty, black, fair, or brown. 

‘*] am not about to astonish mankind, and 
throw disbelief on my true story, by saying that 
the lieutenant has since drank of nothing but 
the liquid spring. 

‘* Whatever were his moslem habits, he re- 
sumed his native ones with the force of nature. 
Port still had temptations for him; but prudence, 
in the shape of the matron sister of the pretty 
nieces, was at hand; and like Sancho’s physi- 
cian, the danger and the glass vanished at a sign 
from those gentle magicians. u 

‘Our chief anxiety arose from the good-fellow- 
ship of the colonel. He had settled withina 
field of us, and his evenings were spent by our 
fire-side. By the chances of service he had 
been once on campaign with the lieutenant; and 
all campaigners know that there is no free-ma- 
son sign equal to that of standing to be shot to- 
gether. 

‘* But there was an unexpected preservative in 
this hazardous society. The colonel was inca- 
pable of exhibiting in the centure of his counte- 
nance that living splendour which made Falstai 
raise Bardolph to the honour of his admiral; he 
could ‘carry no lantern in his poop.’ If envy 
could invade his generous soul, it would have 
arisen at the old, restored distinction of his com- 
rade. But this he was determined to prevent. 
He watched over his regiment; kept him to‘ 
inost judicious allowance of claret; and the 1° 
nose of the lieutenant never flamed again.” 


SUNSET. 
Day sets in glory, and the glowing sir 
Scems dreaming in delight; peace reigns around, 
Save where some beetle starteth here and there 
From the shut flowers that kiss the dewy grouni| 
A burning ocean, stretching vast and far 
The parting banners of the king of light, 
Gleams round the temples of each living siar 
That cometh forth in beauty with the night— 
The west seems now like some illumined hall, 
Where beam a thousand torches in their pride, 
As if to light the joyous carnival 
Held by the bright sun and his dark-robed bride, 
Whose cloudy arms are around his bosom press’, 
As with her thousand eyes she woos him te his rest. 
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FIRST & LAST CRIME. | 


JAMES MORLEY. 


“We shall be too late, I fear,’’ said my 
‘riend George Seymour, as he hurried me into a 
hackney coach; and stepping in himself, bade 
the man drive with all the speed he could to the 
Old Bailey. 

“What makes you feel such an interest in the 
{ite of this assassin, this James Morley?’’ I ask- 
ed. 

“[ know something of the man,”’ replied Sey- 
nour, “and have heard circumstances mention- 
ed respecting the murder for which he is to be 
tried, that lead me to expect an extraordinary 
scene.” 

We soon reached Newgate; and making our 
way through the crowd to the door of the Court, 
Seymour inquired of the janitor, as he slipped a 
crown into his hand, ** whether the trial had be- 
gun?” 
“What trial?’? said the man, putting the 
money into his pocket. — 

‘James Morley’s,’’ replied Seymour. ‘ Oh 
ne,” rejoined the fellow, shaking his head, and 
opening the door at the same moment. But we 
had scarcely entered, ‘‘ when, tapping me on 
the shoulder, he added, ** You have not heard 
what has happened?”’ 

‘What is it??? [ exclaimed. ‘* That there 
man Morley shot himself last night; but there’s 
a wery nice case of bigamy just begun; an elder- 
ly gentleman has married seven wives, and 
they are all in Court; that’s him in black, with 
powder and a pig-tail.”’ 

‘* Flis pig-tail be 
Say. 


Seymour was going 
He was stepped by the door-keeper, 
who observed drily, ‘the would be fined five shil- 
l.ngs more if he swore in Court.’ 

‘* This is really mortifying,’? said I, as we 
descended the steps into what is called the press- 
yard, 

We were neither of us disposed to remain, and 
near the ‘‘ soft impeachment,’’ against the el- 
erly, pig-tailed, powdered gentleman in black, 
who had provided himself with a set of wives; 
like a case of patent razors—ene for each day 
the week, 


Murder and suicide!’’? exclaimed Seymour, 
haif aloud; and, passing for a moment, undeter- 
mined whether he would return home, or make 
further inquiries at the prison, 


‘* 1 expected it would be so,’’ said a gentle- 
inanly-looking man, somewhat advanced in 
years. He had the appearance of a retired ofii- 
cer, and was standing close by Seymour. 

“You knew him, then?”? replied Seymour, 
turning quickly round. 

**Almost from his cradle,’’ answered the 
stranger—* for he had hardly stood higher than 
my knee, the first time I patted his little curly 
head; and I can scarcely be said to have lost 
sight of him since.” 

‘* I knew him a little,’”? observed Seymour.— 
‘* He was one of those men of whom you could 


not know anv thing, without a strong desire to 
know more,”’ 

*«] think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
you, Mr. Seymour, once, if not twice, at Mor- 
ley’s, before he removed from Finchley.’’ 

‘* You have the advantage of me,’’ replied 
Seymour, evidently surprised, and, as I thought, 
a little vexed at this recognition. 

‘* My name is Captain Shackerly,’’ said the 
stranger. 

‘* Shackerly—Shackerly,’’ repeated Seymour, 
‘¢] certainly remember that name—but I de- 
clare, upon my honor, I cannot recollect the 
particular occasion,’’ 

‘* Perhaps I can recall one circumstance to 
your memory; the day Morley’s uncle died.’ 

“ Enough,’’ interrupted Seymour, shaking his 
head, ** 1 do remember that day.”’ 

was there,’’ added Shackerly, ‘* when 
Morley’s servant brought him the intelligence.’’ 

‘* Captain Shackerly,’’ said Seymour, taking 
him by the hand, ** l am happy to renew my ac- 
quaintance with you.”’ 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out of the press- 
yard; and sauntered along the Old Bailey, till 
we reached Ludgate Eill. Of all places (Vhames 
Street alone excepted) this, perhaps, is the very 
last which any one ever would select for con- 
tinuing a quiet conversation. The day was too 
early (scarcely half-past ten) to permit of the 
usual alternative—an adjournment to the near- 
est tavern or coflee-house; so we turned, retra- 
ced our steps, and found ourselves once more op- 
posite the gloomy entrance to Newgate. 

‘‘How did he destroy himself?’’ said Sey- 
mour. 

‘¢ A pistol,’’ replied Shackerly; ‘* he sent the 
ball right through his heart.’’ 


‘* Good God!’ exclaimed Seymour, what a 


close to the life of such a man!’’ 

‘** But how did he obtain possession of the pis- 
tol!’’ said 1; ‘* it argues great remissness in those 
who were about him.’’ , 

replied Shackerly, significantly, * he 
had more than one friend who would do that 
ollice for him, and provide the means of keep- 
ing their secrets. He was busily engaged in 
writing the greater part of the day, preparing, 
as it was supposed, for his defence; but it ap- 
peared, afier his death, that his object was, to 
leave behind him—what shall { call it!—not a 
confession—nor a modern reminiscence—but a 
rapid sketch of those circuinstances of his life 
froin which he deduced its /ast melancholy act.’’ 

** It should seem,’’ said Seymour, ‘ that you 
have seen this writing.”’ 


“| have,’ replied Captain Shackerly, signifi. 
cantly, ‘‘ for Morley had appointed me to visit 
him in the evening, but when I reached the pri- 
son, the fatal deed was consummated. I saw 
him, as he lay a bleeding corpse, near the table, 
on which were several sheets of paper contain- 
ing what have mentioned. ‘They were written 
in a firm hand, and signed with his name only a 


moment, I should imagine, before he shot him- 
self.’’ 
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‘‘ Would it be possible to obtain a sight of 
this document?’’ said Seymour. 

‘*[ should think so,’’ answered Shackerly; 

‘‘not immediately, but after the inquest has 
been held upon the body, which is summoned for 
twelve o’clock.’’ 
‘¢ Where shall I have the pleasure of meeting 
you, two or three hours hence?’’ said Seymour. 
**f am exceedingly desirous of perusing what 
Morley wrote; and by your interference, perhaps, 
my desire can be accomplished.”’ 

‘¢ [ shall attend the inquest,’’ replied Captain 
Shackerly, ‘* which will be held in prison; and 
if you return by two o’clock, I can almost un- 
dertake to promise you shall not be disappoint- 
ed.”’ 

Seymour readily assured him he would be 
punctual, and they parted for the present. 

‘‘You must go with me,’’ said he, as we 
walked along Holborn. ‘* This Morley was no 
common man; and though he has descended to 
the grave, stained with the double crime of mur- 
der and suicide, if what he has left behind him 
ve a faithful record of his life, he has bequeath- 
edarich legacy tu the world. [| cannot tell 
you how I became acquainted with him, some 
six or seven years since; | only know, I look 
back upon the event as one of those occurrences 
by which men compute the date of other things 
subsequent or antecedent; they stand but like 
towering rocks, in the tide of a quiet man’s life, 
which he sees through all its after windings,”’ 

I required no great persuasion to accede to 
Seymour’s proposal; for he had himsel! sufij- 
ciently raised my curtosity, independently of 
what had fallen from Captaim Shackerly. Be- 
fore the clock struck two, therefore, we present- 
ed ourselves at the doors of Newgate, where we 
found Shackerly waiting. 

have succeeded,’’ said he, in obtaining 
possession of the papers; but must return them 
to-night. Whither shall we repair to read 
them?”? 

‘‘fet it be some retired place,’’ observed 
Seymour. ‘* What think you ef Canonbury 
House,’’ said J, ‘* where we can take an early 
dinner, and be tree from infrusion?”’ 

«With all my heart,’’? said Shackerly. Sey- 
our signified his consent; and we were soon on 
our way to that rural manufacture of cockney 
rélaxations, ina hackney-coach drawn by two 
anatomies, whose progress was s9 humane, that 
an old woman who was knocked down by one 
of the front wheels, opposite the Ange! of Isling- 
ton, had time to get up again, before the hind 
wheel overtook her. 

As we rolled thus leisurely along, Shackerly 
informed us that the verdict of the jury, upon 
the wretched Morley, was felo-de-se; and that 
he was to be carted into a hole that night, at 12 
o'clock, at the end ofthe Old Bailey, where the 
four roads, or rather streets, meet. 

‘¢It is a barbarous relic of former ages,’’ ob- 
served Seymour, ‘: thus to stigmatize suicide.— 
it punishes the innocent and the living, not the 


guilty and the dead. Human penalties cought 
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not to stretch beyond the grave. Whatever may 
be the crime of the self-murderer, it is an ace 
count which can only be settled between him 
and his Creator. He isa link which has dropped 
out of the social chain; and no man who has 
overcome all the other natural and moral checks 
which might be expected to restrain him, will 
ever be turned aside from his fearful purpose by 
the mere consideration of indignities offered ty 
ius body after death. The revolting ceremony 
fails, therefore, even as a preventive.’’* 

We were not more than two heurs travelling 
from Smithfield to Canonbury House; (the dis. 
tance itself not being more than two miles, 
even by hackney-coach mensuration, which a!- 
ways gives much better measure than the mile 
stones;) and when we arrived, it was agreed, 
with true English solicitude for that physica! 
laboratory, the stomach, to dine first. We ac- 
cordingly did so; and afterwards, while we 
sipped our wine, Captain Shackeriy read what 
follows, from the posthumous papers of his 
friend Morley. A slight shudder crept throug’ 
my veins, as he drew them from his pocket; for 
I thought of the wretched being who had writ- 
ten what they contained, though I knew him 
not: and I saw they were stained in several 
places with his blood. 

JAMES MORLEY, THE MUPDERER. 

‘© And to this, it has come et last! Zhus | 
read myself described in every newspaper! Thus 
Lam designated, by every tongue that speaks ot 
me! And many are those who have already 
made the appointment to be up betimnez, and go 
to Aivriey’s execution! The execvtion of Mor- 
iurderer! Yes—it woul! become 
tthe hangman play the dog with me; 
a rude rabble gather round my scaflold; 
heartless world amuse itself, an hovr perhaps 
with the Newgate history of my words, my con- 
duct, nay, my very looks, from my first moment 
In a condemned cell, 1o my last, under the gib- 
bet! [tis not death I fear: but what I do fear, 
worse than tem thousand deaths, and what | 
have no spirit in me to sustain, is, the malefac 
tor-exhibiuion of myself. These hands bound 
with cords—these arms ignominious|y fastened 
a vile halter round my neck—and the lead ne 
forth to public execution! Oh! these prepars- 
tions, and these adjuncts aye dreadful! [ loox 
into myself, and find I have less fortitude to go 
through such a scene, than I should have reso- 
lution to escape it, (if only that escape were 
left me,) by dashing out my brains against the 
walls of my prison, 

‘* Why then, should | undergo the mockery of 
trial? Why stand at the bar of justice, to hear 
myself arraigned—to endure the public gaze— 
listen to well-turned periods of trite horror at 
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* The events narrated above oceurred before the re- 
cent alteration of the old state law which was applicable 
to the crime of suicide. It were to be wished, however, 
that instead of repealing a part, the whole had beet 
swept away on the very ground which is here urged; for 
what remains only harrows up the feelings of the inno- 
cent survivors, 
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my crime—and hear others tell, how I perpe- 
rated it? And when twelve men shall gravely 
pronounce 1 am a murderer, to receive judicial 
sentence, with a solemn exhortation to prepare 
fora felon’s death; and the orthodox append- 
age, that if 1 am duly penitent, for the remain- 
ing sixty hours [ am permitted to breathe, my 
soul may find heaven, while the surgeons are 
scraping my bones, to make a skeleton for 
their museum of curiosities. 

“Vet, even to this ordeal would I submit, 
were it thus only the world could learn by what 
a chain of circumstances [ became a murderer. 
But it is not so: for that which living ears might 
have listened to in my defence, living eyes can 
read after my death. 


‘T was the youngest child of three; but be- 
fore I had attained my tenth year, I was an 
only one. I had always been the favorite of 
both parents, and now [ was theiridol, They 
hung upon my existence as a shipwrecked ma- 
riner clings to the last floating fragment of the 
gallant bark that bore him; they lived, but 
while they hell by me, in the rough tossings of 
the ocean of life. I was not slow to discover 
my value in their estimation, or to exercise, in 
its fullest extent, the capricious tyranny of 
conscious power. Almost the earliest impression 
which my ripening mind received, was a regal 
immunity from error—I could do no wrong. 

‘There was no deficiency of moral training, 
either by precept or example. ‘The stream of 
virtuous admonition was poured, in a full tide, 
over my heart; but it was left to stagnate. The 
model of virtuous conduct was held before my 
eyes In every action of my parents; but I was 
absolved from the duty of imitation. What was 
the consequence? Limperceptibly created within 
myselfan arbitrary standard of right and wrong; 
my moral vision became habitually distorted; l 
had one code of ethics for the world, and 
another for myself; words changed their mean- 
ing, according as they were to express my own 
actions, or those of others. I was taught to 
know, but not required to practice, the obliga- 
tions of social life; and I rioted in all the ex- 
cesses, ran through all the transgressions, which 
mete boyhood could commit, with.a prodigal, 
but warranted reliance upon parental indul- 
gence. Oh God! what an after life of guilt and 
sorrow L should have been spared, if authority, 
hind in hand with wholesome discipline, had 
frowned upon my first offences! 

“‘As my passions grew stronger, they took a 
Wider range, and rapidly outstripped my years. 
An almost unlimited command of money placed 
at my disposal the means of gratifying every in- 
clination, by giving me the power to put meaner 
instruments in motion; those sordid pandars to 
vice, who make smooth the paths of sin for the 
privilege of dipping into an heir’s purse. I had 
three or four of these pioneers in my pay by the 
time I was sixteen; but though I knew the ru- 
mour of my youthful licentiousness sometimes 
reached my father’s ears, I never saw displeas- 
ure darken his brow towards me, nor heard the 
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language of reproof from his lips. ‘They are 
the weeds of a rich soil,’ he would say, ‘which 
a little culture will soon eradicate.’ It 1s true, 
the more degrading of my follies were unknown 
to him. 

‘‘My education was not neglected. I had a 
thirst for knowledge; and, amid all the dissipa- 
tion into which I plunged, I willingly and eagerly 
devoted much of my time to study. Masters of 
every kind were provided for me; but they were 
strictly prohibited from exercising any control. 
It so chanced, I needed none; | engaged in the 
acquisition of learning with the free grace of a 
volunteer, and I believe my preceptors were not 
reluctant to claim me as their pupil. Alas! the 
only use | ever made of what [ acquired, has 
been to gild my vices when acted, or refine upon 
the manner of acting them while in contempla- 
tion. 

‘‘My father had a brother, his elder by many 
years; a man of stern and rigid character, as I 
then considered him; but, as I would now call 
him, of upright, firm, and honorable principle. 
He loved my father, but did not love his weak- 
ness; and the display of it, in his indulgence 
towards me, was the cause of many a serious, if 
not sometimes angry debate, between them. 
Well do [remember (for it rankled like poison in 
my swelling heart) a declaration he once made 
in my presence. It was a fine autumnal even- 
ing, and he was seated with my father and 
mother in a balcony, which opened from a libra- 
ry-window upon a spacious lawn. I entered the 
room and advanced towards them, unconscious, 
of course, that their conversation had been 
about me; but my uncle looking at me with a 
severe expression of countenance, and at the 
same time addressing his brother, exclaimed, 
‘Well James, neither you nor I may live to see 
it; but if the grace of God, or his own better 
reflection, as he grows older, do not work a 
change in this young squire, a duel, Jack Ketch, 
or a razor, will work his exit some day or 
other,”’ 

‘‘My father smiled—I saw my mother wipe a 
tear—at that moment I could have. struck my 
uncle dead. I muttered a few words—I knew 
not what, and left the room. Boy as | was, 
(for Lhad barely completed my seventeenth year,) 
[ felt all the'vindictive passions of manhood kin- 
dling within me. It seemed as if a sentence 
had been passed upon me, more terrible, because 
a secret voice whispered to me, it was prophetic! 
— That impression never forsook me! It grew 
with my growth; it pursued me through life; it 
almost gave a colour to my after-years. If I 
could have opened the volume of futurity, and 
read the page, blotted withthe record of what I 
was to become, it could not hardly have bound 
me in the fetters of my destiny more certainly, 
than did this ill-omened prediction of my uncle. 

questioned my father haughtily, a few days 
afterwards, as to the reasons of his brother for 
thus speaking of me; and I even dared to insinu- 
ate, that, had he felt what a father should, he 
would have resented the indignity. He answer- 
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ed me (I write it with shame and contrition) 
most mildly, most affectionately. The stale’ 
being—I see him now, as he tenderly took my 
hand—apologised to me—to me! who ought to 
have stood trembling in his presence! I follow- 
ed up my blow. With cold, but subtle malignity. 
I played off my revenge towards my uncle, 
through the idolatry of my father’s love towards 
myself, I barbarously gave him a choice of 
misery; for I disdainfully replied that he must 
lencetorth determine, whether he would lose a 
brother or a son, as J had determined to remain 
ne longer under his roof, unless I had the assu- 
rance that I should never again see my uncle 
there. He looked at me. My God! what a 
'vok it was! so full of meck sorrow and appal- 
ug obedience! Without uttering a word, he 
sat down to his writing-table. The tears fell 
upon his paper; but they did not blot out a few 
bitter words addressed to his brother, which se- 
vered for ever in this world two noble hearts; 
east indeed, in different moulds, but which kin- 
dred blood had cemented, in the close bonds of 
fraternal love for more than forty years. 

_ “This was my first revenge. But was I satis- 
fied. No! 

**It was only a few months afterwards, that 
chance threw in my way a daughter of my un- 
cle’s. I met her at the house of a common 
friend, who knew and deplored the unhappy 
schism which prevailed between the two bro- 
thers. He was equally attached to both, and I 
believe pleased himself with the idea, that an oc- 
casional intercourse between the younger branch- 
es of the families, might some day or other ef- 
fect a reconciliation between the heads. My 
cousin Harriet was a year older than myself.— 
She was in her nineteenth, and I in my eigh- 
teenth year. I loved her. Yes; the first feel- 
ing that glowed within my bosom was that of 
love. She was beautiful—fascinating—accom- 
I loved her. It was not 
ong before I was satisfied that I had kindled a 
reciprocal passion in her breast. The mute elo- 
quence of her look and manner was only the 
harbinger of that same thrilling eloquence which 
fell from her tongue when I won the declaration 
of her affection. 

“Her father knew we met at this friend’s house; 
but whether he was told, or whether he pene- 
trated the secret of our attachment, I never 
learned. I only know, that, at the very moment 
when separation was madness, his mandate went 
forth, prohibiting all further intercourse be- 
tween us, and that it was obeyed. Not by me; 
for I was incapable of submission ; but by my gentle 
Harriet, who thought herself incapable of diso- 
beying. We met no more where we had been 
wont to meet; and my young heart’s spring of 
happiness seemed for ever withered. 

** But here again, I began to reflect, my path 
was crossed—my hopes were blighted—by my 
uncle. I heard, too, that his tongue had been 
free with my name; that the blistering censure 
of his austere virtue had fallen upon my actions. 
1 writhed under the contumely, My wounded 
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spirit was insatiate for vengeance. I meditated 
deeply, how I could inflict it, so as to strike the 
blow where he was most vulnerable. I did not 
brood long over my dark purpose. The love | 
still bore his daughter, was now mingled with 
the hatred I bore towards himself; and I exulted 
in the thought, that I should perhaps be able to 
gratify, at one and the same moment, two of the 
fiercest passions of my nature—lust and revenge. 

** SUCCEEDED! 

‘‘ In these two words Ict me shroud a tale of 
horror. Harriet was my victim! Ask not how, 
I triumphed? She fell! An angel might have 
fallen as she did, and lost no purity. But her, 
stainless heart was too proud to palter and equi- 
vocate with circumstances. She never rose 
from what she deemed her bridal bed. And ere 
twenty summers had fanned her cheek, the 
grave-worm banqueted upon its loveliness. 

‘‘ This was my first crime. The recollection 
of it isengraven upon my memory by an awful 
catastrophe. The night. wind that sung her fu- 
neral dirge, howled with dismal fury through the 
burning ruins of my paternal mansion. Yes! that 
very night, asif it were in mercy to them, my fa- 
ther and mother both perished in the flames. 
which reduced the house to cinders, They 
were seen at the windows of their bed chamber, 
shrieking for aid; but before any could be pro- 
cured, the flooring gave way, and they sunk, at 
once, into the yawning furnace that roared be- 
neath. Their remains, when afterwards dug 
out, were a few shovels full of blackened ashes; 
except my father’s right hand, which was found 
clasped in that of my mother, and both uncon- 
sumed. I followed these sad relics to the se- 
pulchre. But with the tears I shed, there was 
blended a feeble consolation at the thought they 
had died before they knew the fate of Harriet; 
and a frightful joy that another pang was added 
to my uncle. 


‘*1 can well remember what a feeling of lone- 
linees and desolation now took possession of me. 
A few days, a few hours almost had snapped 
asunder the only links by which I seemed to be 
held to this world. Froward as my youth had 
been—headlong as I had followed the impulse 
of my passions—my heart was not so seared, 
the springs of social virtue were not so dried up 
within me—my nature was not so bleak and bar- 
ren—but that I often sighed in bitterness of soul, 
over the wreck of things that had been. There 
were moments, too, when | weuld gladly have 
paid the price of all my future life to redeem 
and cancel the past; for [ already shrunk, with 
prophetic fears, from what was to comé.—Nor 
could the intoxicated anticipations, of that am- 
ple wealth which awaited me, when another 
year should elapse, make me forget that ! 
was doomed to enjoy it alone. I felt, too, that 
I should enter upon my inheritance with a taint- 
ed name, a feeling which the falsehoods and 
fawnings of the parasites who surrounded me 
could not obliterate. 

‘¢ Time, however, gradually rolled on; and 


grew callous, if not reconciled. I could not 
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disguise from myself that the more select circles 
of society were closed against me, or, if I found 
my way into them some blushing whisper was 
quickly circulated, which created a solitude 
around me. For several years I strove to bear 
down this ostracism of fashion, as I considered 
it, rather than of morals, by the imposing influ- 
ence of money. There was no equipage—no 
establishment in the capital which surpassed my 
own; there was no patron of the arts, of litera- 
ture, or of science, so munificent, there was no 
benefactor to public charities so liberal, there 
was no dispenser of private benevolence, whose 
.lms was so ostentatiously blazoned forth. My 
name was on every tongue; my movements, and 
my actions, were the daily theme of the news- 
papers; I lived in the general eye; but I could 
not level the barrier which excluded me from 
the region [ sought. 

“It was during this period, and while I was 
thus squandering thousands to achieve the con- 
quest of shadows, that I succeeded in fixing an 
intimacy with a family equal to my own in 
station, and superior to it in fortune. ‘The eld- 
est daughter was an heiress of large expec- 
tations, and my proposals of marriage were fa- 
vourably received. I might almost say that 
Matilda was mine; when one day! received a 
letter from her father, peremptorily forbidding 
my visits. I was thunderstruck. I hastened to 
the house, and demanded an explanation. It 
was given ina few words. i was referred to 
my uncle for any information I required. 

“This blow struck me down. I had run 
through my patrimonial estate; but hoped, by 
my marriage with Matilda, to repair my shat- 
tered fortune. Three weeks after it was known 
that the match was broken off, I was a pri- 
soner for debt in the King’s Bench! I breathed 
no curse upon the cause of this sudden reverse 
of fortune, but—I swore revenge, in silence; 
and I kept my oath. I languished away six 
months, a captive debtor; and then, taking 
the benefit of the act, | walked forth a beggar, 
to prey upon the world at large! I had studied, 
during that time, in an admirable school, where 
1 found professors in every art by which fools 
are guiled, and knaves foiled with their own 
weapons. 1 was an apt scholar, and returned 
to the bosom of society, an adept in the sci- 
ence of polished depredation. Translate this 
into the language of the Old Bailey, and I be- 
came a swindler by profession. Like the eagle, 
however, I was a bird of prey that soared into 
the higher regions, and rarely stooped to strike 
the meaner tribes of my species. I had not 
lost, with the trappings of my birth, the man- 
ners aud address of the sphere in which I had 
moved; and these were now my stock in trade 
for carrying on my new vocation. 

‘Among the children of misfortune with whom 
{ associated in prison, was Charles Fitzroy; a 
bankrupt in every thing but exhaustless inven- 
on, and unconquerable perseverance. Give 
him the free use of his limbs, and with match- 
‘ess dexterity he would make his contributions 
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of the morning furnish out the riotous expenses 
of the evening. It was his boast, that he would 
breakfast with an empty pocket, and dine with 
a purse that shodld defray the carouse of a do- 
zen friends. And I have known him fulfil his 
boast, with a heart as light, too, as became a 
man who thus made the credulous fools of the 
world his bankers. 


“I was needy, desperate, and an outcast; 
and I linked my destiny with Fitzroy’s. He 
had my confidence; such confidence as confede- 
rates in knavery can bestow. When he ob- 
tained his liberty, which he did shortly after 
my own was accomplished, he introduced me 
to his companions; men who, like himself, lived 
by plundering the unwary, and who looked up 
to him as their Magnus Apollo. I was soon 
initiated in all their mysteries; and played my 
part to admiration at the gaming-table, on the 
race course, and in the ring. 


4 


‘*Fitzroy was master of the secret that fes- 
tered near my heart; the increased and increas- 
ing hatred towards my uncle. I regarded him 
as my evil genius; for not only had he thwarted 
me in two of the dearest objects of my life; but 
his prediction of my boyhood had clung to me 
like a poisoned garment. I could not shake it 
off; and now, more than ever it seemed accom- 
plishing itself with rapid strides. It made me 
mad when I reflected upon the polluted chan- 
nels through which my precarious means flowed, 
and thought of the luxurious enjoyments which 
his opulence commanded. It was true, I had 
dashed his cup with bitterness; but it was no 
less true, that it still flowed with sweets, while 
mine was brimming with gall. Fitzroy would 
often talk to me upon the subject, and devise 
schemes for a successful inroad upon his purse, 
At length a plan was matured between us, in 
which I could not appear, but which Fitzroy, 
and a picked few of our associates, undertook 
to execute. 


‘*My uncle has always been passionately fond 
of the course, and prided himself upon his stud 
of racers. He betted largely, and was general- 
ly fortunate, probably because he selected his 
mei with a wary eye.—The race course, then, 
was the arena chosen for the enterprise; but 
admirable as were the projected plans, and 
skilfully as they were executed, such was his 
luck, or so profound were his calculations, that 
they fiiled five successive seasons. Fitzroy, 
however, was one of those men, who, when 
satisfied that what they engage in ought to 
succeed, according to the means employed, only 
derive fresh vigour from every fresh defeat. 
He played his game a sixth time, and won. 
The sane day that saw my uncle rise with thou- 
sands, saw him seek his pillow at night, a fran- 
tic be;gar!' He was too proud a man, tce 
honourable, I will add, not to throw down his 
last guinea, in satisfaction of such demands, 
He never suspected villainy in the business. He 
paid his losses, therefore; and in less than a 
week afterwards, an inquest sat upon his bedy, 
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which was found at the bottom of his own fish 
nd. 

‘‘I had my share of this infernal plunder; 
but so ravenous had been my appetite for re- 
venge, that not one pang of remorse disturbed 
the riotous enjoyments in which it was lavished. 
On the contrary, the very consciousness that it 
was my uncle’s money | squandered, gave a 
zest to every excess, and seemed to appease the 
gnawing passions which had so long tormented 
me. In two or three years, however, boundless 
extravagance, and the gaming-table, stripped 
me of my last shilling. It was in one of the 
frenzied moments of this profligate reverse of 
fortune, that | committed the crime for which, 
if to-morrow dawned upon me, I should be pub- 
licly arraigned. 

‘Fitzroy had been fortunate the whole night; 
I had thrown with constant bad luck. He had 
pocketed some hundreds; I had lost more than 
1 could pay. 1 asked him for a temporary loan 
of fifty pounds, to make good what | owed, and 
stake the small remaining sum for the chance of 
retrieving all.. He refused me. It was the first 
time he had ever done so. But he not on/y re- 
fused me, he taunted me with sarcastic reproofs 
for my folly, and muttered something about the 
uselessness of assisting aman who, if he had 
thousands, would scatter them like dust. He 
should have chosen a fitter moment to exhort me, 
than when I was galled by my losses, and by his 
denial of my request. I was heated with wine 
too; and half mad with despair, half mad with 
drink, 1 sprung upon him, tore him to the earth, 
and before the bystanders could interfere to se- 
perate us, I had buried a knife, which I snatched 
from a table near me, up to the handle in his 
heart !—He screamed-—-convulsively grappled me 
by the throat—and expired! His death-gripe 
was s0 fierce and powerful, that I believe had 
we been alone, his murderer would have been 
strangled by his side.—It was with difficulty that 
the horror-struck witnesses of this bloody scene 
could force open his clenched hands time enough 
to let me breathe. 

‘*T have done! I remember, as if it were but 
yesterday, the silent response which my heart 
made, when my uncle pronounced that wither- 
ing sentence on me. *No! was my indignant 
exclamation; I may deserve a hundred public 
deaths, but if | know myself, 1 would never un- 
dergo one!’"—Nor witil. Whenthat which | 
have written shall be read—other hopes—other 
punishments, perchance, than man can awaken 
or inflict—will await me. My /jirst crime—my 
first revenge, and my Jast, I have recorded: my 
last crime others must tell, when they speak of 
the murderer and SUICIDE. 

James Morury.”’ 


‘*] have little doubt,’’ said Captain Shackerly, 
laying down the manuscript, ‘‘ that scarcely a 
moment intervened between his writing his name, 
and placing the pistol to his heart; for when he 
was discovered, the pen was lying on the paper, 
as if it had been laid down only for an instant.”’ 
4¢It is a singular narrative,’ observed Sey- 
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mour, ‘‘and in many passages betrays great| 


symptoms of a highly excited morbid feeling. 
‘* 1 cannot understand why he wrote it,’’ said 
I, ** unless he was afraid the world would not 
know the exact qualities of his very amiable 
character. 
‘* Paradoxical as it may sound,’’ replied Cap. 


tain Shackerly, ‘‘ J have no hesitation in affirm 
ing, that had Morley been trained the right way, 
he would have displayed some of the loftiest vir 
tues that belong to us. But he was the mer 
creature of his passions, from the cradle to th 
grave; reason and self discipline never directe 
or controlled a single action of his life.’? 

We protracted our discouise upon this an 
various other subjects, till the moon lighted u 
on our path back to London, and the deep bel 
of St. Sepulchre sounded the last half-hour befor 
mid-night, as Captain Shackerly knocked at th 


door of Newgate to fulfil bis promise of return{: 


ing the manuscript that night.—Some men wer 
digging Morley’s grave. We approached th 
spot. ‘Theie were about twenty other persons 
mere passers by, earnestly assembled. The bod 
was brought mm a cart, which, being backe 
close to the edge of the hole, it was tilted u 
and out rolled the corpse of the wretched m 
in his clothes a3 he died. I gave one look aff 
him as he lay, doubled up in his unblessed grave 
and shuddered to think the dingy mass had beeo 
within eight and forty hours, a living being lik, 
myself ! 


LINES TO A LITTLE BOY 
Mocking the Old South Bell, Boston, asit rung the 


HUTOROF HULOMOK. 


Aye, ring thy shout to the merry hours? 
Well may ye part in glee— 

}'rom their sunny wings they seatler flowers, 
Aud laughing look on thee. 


Thy thrilling voice hath started tears— 
It brings to mind the day 

When chased butterflies and years, 
And both flew fast away. 


Then my glad thoughts were few and free, 
They came but to depart— 

[did not ask where heaven could be— 
*T was in my litde heart. 


But eareless joy has gone away— 
In vain ’tis now pursued— 

Such rainbow glories only stay 
Around the simple good. 


I know too much to be as blest, 
As when 1 was like thee, 

My spirit, reasoned into rest, 
Hath lost its buoyancy! 


Vet still Tlove the winged hours— 


We often meet in glee— ¢ F 


And sometimes too are fragrant flowers 
Their farewell gifts to me. 


hour of twelve. | sages 
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SEDGELEY PARK, 


THE SEAT OF JAMES C. FISHER, Esq. 


Sedgeley Park is situated on the east bank of 
the Schuylkill, at a distance of three miles from 
the city of Philadelphia, and upon an elevation 
of eighty feet above the tide waters of the river. 
The mansion was designed and erected under 
the superintendance of the late Mr. Latrobe, 
and has been much admired for its architectural 
beauty. The style is Gothic, with a portico front 
and rear, supported by eight columns each. It 

resents a length of seventy-five feet, and is well 
adapted in the arrangement of the interior for a 
gentleman’s residence. 

The natural advantages of Sedgeley Park are 
not frequently equalled even upon the banks of 
the romantic Schuylkill. From the height upon 
which the mansion is erected, it commands an 
interesting and extensive view. The scenery 
around is of unusual beauty; but its character is 
altogether peaceful and quiet. The country 1s 
covered, in every direction, with gentle hills, 
and these are frequently crowned with neat 
country seats. The river, after winding in its 
fanciful and rugged path, between mountains and 
beneath precipices, here assumes the nature of 
every thing around, and flows silently beneath; 
while the busy passage of the canal boats on the 
opposite bank gives an agreeable variety to the 
scene. 

In the arrangement of the grounds the proprie- 
tor has been peculiarly happy. The park ex- 
hibits the marks of cultivation and taste, and the 
mansion is beautifully shaded with the native 
and luxuriant forest trees of the country. 


BOWERY TIJEATRE, NEW YORK, 


This splendid edifice, reared on the ruins of 
the former theatre, destroyed by fire on the 
26th May, was opened on the 20th of August, 
1828, being the workmanship of ninety days. 
Its principal front on the Bowery, is of the Gre- 
cian Doric order, comprehended in one large 
portico, shown in a colonnade of six detached 
columns. The whole front is covered with stuc- 
co, in imitation of marble. A flight of seven 
steps ascends from the street to the platform. 
The portico is fourteen feet wide. 

In the actual front there are five large doors, 
of uniform size, three of which are doors of en- 
trauce. Above them are five corresponding 
windows, opening into the saloon. The three 
doors of entrance open into a spacious vestibule, 
terminated at both ends by offices, which occu- 

y the two remaining doors of the front. Three 
Gore Venetian doors, corresponding in size and 
place with the three front entrance doors, afford 
@ passage from the vestibule into the cerridor, 

A richly sculptured Grecian Donec cornice, 
supported by two columns and two pilasters of 
the same order, traverses the whole fength of 
the corridor. Two spacious and beautifully 
finished stair-cases, enclosed by superb mahoga- 
ny balustrades, ascend to the galleries. Brilliant 
gas lamps, of an unusual shape, illuminate the 
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a circle corresponding with the sweep of the 
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landing places, and placed at proper inter- 
vals, light the whole corridor. On either side 
of the building, two large windows open into 
the lobbies, rendering them cool and airy. The 
saloons are commodious and tastefully decorated 
apartments, and have been furnished in a style 
corresponding with the ornaments of the dress 
circle. 

On entering the boxes, a blaze of light and 
beauty burst upon the gaze with such dazzling 
suddenness, that it is some time before the spec- 
tator can resolve the general effect created in 
his mind, into the several particulars of beauty 
which have been assembled together, by the 
hand of taste, with uncommon profusion, As 
soon, however, as the eye enters on the task of 
analysis, the new drapery curtain claims the 
first examination, presenting the united attrac- 
tions of entire novelty and gorgeous richness,— 
This costly and beautiful innovation, which al- 
together supersedes the necessity of a painted 
drop curtain (as the old established fashion is 
technically called,) is composed of crimson da- 
mask, of the finest texture; and has been pre- 
pared with great ingenuity, and at great expense, 
and is ornamented with a broad border of gold, 
from which depends a massive fringe of the 
same material. It is in two separate parts, 
which, until the scene is disclosed, hang in heavy 
folds, meeting in the centre; but as soon as the 
prompter bell is rung, these, with the quickness 
of light, are drawn apart, to the sides of the 
proscenium, and thence rise rapidly to the arch, 
where they hang in graceful festoons, a real silk 
drapery, held in cords of gold, instead of the 
pated imitations which usually occupy that 
place. 

The dome is another object of beauty, in this 
elegant temple of the muses, on which the eye 
repasses with untiring satisfaction. It rises im- 
mediately over the pit, ina graceful curve, from 


boxes. In shape, it is a concave semi-spheroid, 
very triflingly oblate, and without any visible 
support, overhangs the gallery, as the gallery 
overhangs the row of boxes beneath, extending 
on the opposite of the circle, to the proscenium, 
It is divided into four pannels, in which appro- 
priate emblematic figures, boldly relieved on a 
ground of cerulean blue, are superbly executed 
in gold, 

The back wall of the boxes sweeps a segment 
of a little more than a semi-circle; but the front, 
with an elegant and convenient deviation from 
the unsuitable precision of such a figure, is so 
constructed that, as it approaches the stage, it 
curves slightly outward, towards the sides of the 
proscenium, forming a shape considerably resem- 
bling that of a horse shoe, flattened a little in 
the middle. | 

The proscenium is an effort of genius and 
taste, fully commensurate with the other parts 
of this sumptuous edifice. It is painted in imi- 
tation of Parian marble. ‘The sides are slightly 
curved, and have been modelled with a particu- 
lar regard to the assistance of the voice. The 
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stage doors are ornamented with two columns 
of the Ionic order, supporting richly sculptured 
architraves. Gilded balconies are thrown across 
the stage windows, which are decorated with 
drapery, in fashion and material, corresponding 
with the curtain which we have described.— 
Above these, are two light marble cornices; and 
the whole is surmounted by Medalions of Mel- 
pomene and Thalia. The under side of the arch 
of the proscenium is eaged with a rich border 
of gold in Arabesque, and in the centre is a head 
with a gilded glory, which, we suppose, is in- 
tended for Apollo. A finely executed bust of 
Shakspeare occupies the centre of the front; 
and on either end isa figure of Fame, extending 
a jJaurel wreath to crown him. 

The stage is 84 feet deep—the orchestra large 
and commodious, and the remaining portions and 
departments of the building commensurately 
splendid. 

. From the Saturday Evening Post. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR—WNO. III, 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND SIR 
MATTHEW HALE. 


Clara et Venerabilia Nomini. 
olsey.—What news abroad ? 
Cromwel!l.—The heaviest and the worst 
I; your displeasure with the king. 
IV olsey.—God bless him! 
Cromwell. —The next is that Sir Thomas More, is cho- 
sen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 
IV olsey.—That’s somewhat sudden— 
“But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favour, aud do justice, 
For truth’s sake and his cogscience; that his 
bones Low 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in 
Liessings, 
May have a tomb of crphan’s tears wept 
over him! 
Henry 8th. Act 3d. Scene 2d. 

I have connected these illustrious men, though 
one was born in 1480 and the other in 1690, not 
from any particular resemblance in public life or 
private character, but simply for this reason—of 
all who have chosen the law as their profession, 
and whose remembrance is unto us as the fra- 
grance of incense, the most admired, praised, 
and venerated, is Hale; and next to him, Sir 
Thomas More. The name of Hale is conse- 
crated by so many high and ennobling associa- 
tions; his life presents so clear and unpolluted a 
page for philanthropic contemplation to repose 
upon with full and fervent satisfaction, and he 
has bequeathed such records of the sublimest 
devotion, and purest and holiest thoughts, for 
the spiritual advancement and moral improve- 
ment of farthest prosperity,—-proving that, 
amid all the agitation and temptation of a most 
active public life, he preserved the whiteness of 
his soul, and had devoted his leisure, with pious 
industry, to the best of employments; that it 
would not be an easy matter to find a personage 
in the whole range of history who has been more 
unreservedly, and, we may add, more justly eu- 
logized. Even those who are unacquainted with 
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his writings; those who hardly know in what age 


ofthe world he flourished, will join in his praise ; 


for they have read or heard some little anecdote 
of his anxious determination to support the 
sanctity of the judgment seat, which careful tra. 
dition has perpetuated; and their hearts wil! 
glow with admiration and reverence, when they 
make mention of the strict impartiality, immoy. 
able integrity, and indignant condemnation of 
official corruption, that so strikingly character. 
ized ** the good Judge Hale.”’ 

The virtues of the martyred Sir Thomas More 
are equally verdant in the memory of the intel- 
lectual; and the train of light they left behind 
him is inferior only to his in its golden hues and 
wide extent. High in authority under a mon- 
ster of cruelty; at one time the envied object of 
his peculiar favour, and even one of the chosen 
ones upon whom he delighted to lavish the dis. 
gusting marks of his precarious and generally; 
fatal affection, he did not stoop to be the pander 
of his vices, or the tool of his oppressions. He 
hesitated not to opppose to the utmost some of 
the schemes, upon the accomplishment of which, 
his imperious and vindictive soul was fully and 
eagerly bent;—in his counsel and advice he fol- 
lowed the dictates of his conscience, not the 
lawless will of his master; and his death upon 
the scaffbld, to which the irritated pride and 
dark revenge of the tyrant consigned him, gives 
the highest and surest testimony of the unwaver- 
ing and invincible constancy with which he ad- 
hered to what he believed to be the truth. Kind, 
amiable, cheerful even to gaiety, the storms of 
misfortune, the assaults of persecution, could 
not destroy his equanimity. Beaten, and at last 
overwhelmed by the waves of affliction, he was 
like a rock around which the ocean swells, and 
raves and threatens; which its surges strike, and 
strike, and break over; and it continues un- 
changed, unshaken,—looking down as it were 
with calm and dignified contempt in the con- 
sciousness of its strength, when in the interval of 
unavailing effort its unsparing adversary is ga- 
thering his force for a renewed attack with all 
the fury of determined subversion, and howling 
in the rage of disappointment. 


A comparison between the professional ability 
and learning of these great men would be hardly 
practicable. They moved in very different times; 
and many years of alteration and improvement 
had rolled between. Their fields of action were 
dissimilar, and they bestowed their labours upon 
opposite parts of the great legal structure.— 
Hale was Chief Justice of England, and distin- 

uished as a criminal more than as a civil judge. 

model of perseverance and studious assiduity,he 
was the author of several valuable books; and his 
‘* History of the Common Law,’’ ** Pleas of the 
Crown,’’ “ Discourse concerning the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pileas,’’ together 
with his commentary upon ‘“ Fitzherbert’s Na- 
tura Brevium,’’ &c. are even now in high esti- 
mation, notwithstanding the multiplicity of simi- 
lar works which have subsequently appeared. 
They are continually quoted and referred to in 
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the courts, and thei learning has been infused 
mto every modern law book of importance that 
has undertaken to discuss or to digest the same 


topics. 


More was the first lawyer who had filled the 
Chancellorship in one hundred and fifty-seven 
ears. From Chief Justice Knyvet, Chancellor 
to Edward III. in 1373, down to the promotion 
of More, in 1533, ecclesiastics, and now and 
then a courtier, had occupied the office. As 
may be imagined, the court was a sort of ano- 
maly—its practice desultory, and its remedy un- 
certain. It was then deserving of all the censure 
cast upon it in its later and better day, by that 
inflexible supporter of the strictness of the com- 
mon law, Lord Coke, who regarded it as a thing 
of monstrous birth that had grown imperceptibly 
as it were, and waxed strong and bold, until it 
threatened to usurp a dominion over the ancient 
and regularly established tribunals of the realm. 
The introduetion of something like order, sys- 
tem, and consistency of decision, into this pre- 
torian wilderness of a judicatory, was a task of 
no little importance or difficulty. Unlike his 
haughty predecessor, with whom ong of the ne- 
cessary means of access was the bribing of his 
servants, he attended to the complaints of rich 
and poor with equal readiness; and when a son- 


in-law of his made some remarks, between jest 


and earnest, about the singularity and impolitic 
equability of his conduct, and mentioned in what 


inanner he might benefit his relativesif he would, | 


be replied in the following quaint but emphatic 
‘erms—‘* Though my father, whom I love so 
dearly, stood on one side, and the devil, whom 
i detest, stood on the other, were the cause 
good, the devil should have it.’’ After holding 
the office for nearly three years, he resigned it, 
apprehensive that he would be called upon to 
give his opinion relative to the King’s divorce 
from Queen Catharine, to which he was op- 
posed. 

Profoundly versed in general science, the com- 
prehensive mind of Hale had suffered no species 
of learning to escape its scrutiny. 

* ‘The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips.” 
Theelogy was one of his favourite studies. The 
stamp ot wisdom is upon his effusions; and from 
the treasures of his pen may be selected some of 
the best maxims and most perfect rules of con- 
duct, to guide the heedless footsteps of the 
young, and fortify the virtue of the matured, 
that human wisdom could prescribe, or human 
excellence adhere to. The most valuable of his 
miscellaneous writings are ‘* The original insti- 
tution, power, and jurisdiction of Parliaments,”’ 
—a work of great antiquarian research and his- 
torical information—** The Primitive Origination 
of Mankind considered and explained according 
to the light of Nature, &c.’’ ‘* Contemplations, 
moral and divine,’’ and “* A Letter of Advice to 
his grand-children,’? which is worthy of being 
transcribed in letters of gold. It should be read, 
and read, until it ig engraven on the heart; it 
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will purify and invigorate it, and raise an ada- 
mantine rampart against the secret workings 
and insidious advance of the pollution of immo- 
rality, and infidelity its fruitful source and fre- 


quent effect. 

More was familiar with the hoarded acquisitions 
of the past. He !cved to labour in the mine of 
scholastic divinity; and shortly after his admis- 
sion to the bar he delivered public lectures, in 
one of the churches of London, on St. Augus- 
tine’s ‘* De Civitate Dei,’’ which were received 
with approbation and applause. It is said that 
he once intended to devote himself to the cleri- 
cal profession. However that may be, be sub- 
jected himself for some years to all the austeri- 
ties of the order of St. Francis; and after he 
emerged from the gloom of the cloister, he in- 
volved himself in the mazes of controversy, and 
wrote pieces against the reformation. Whatever 
may have been the potency of their reasoning in 
the estimation of the religionists whose tenets 
he zealously defends, they are hastening to the 
tomb of oblivion, from which I fear their merits 
will not protect or rescue them. There is a 
work more worthy of his genius, which the 
stream of time has not swept into the dead sea 
of forgetfulness that has borne upon its stagnant 
surface, and closed its dark waters over s9 many 
works, the admiration of their short, bright day. 
‘“Utopia’’ still lives in our literature, and will 
long remain an evidence of the creative fancy, 
and expansive mind and heart of its gifted author. 
He imagines a country far off in this our western 


world, discovered by Hythlodius, a follower of 


Americus Vespucius. He gives to its inhabit- 
ants character, language, laws, and political in- 
stitutions. He describes scenes of natural} 
grandeur and sublimity, and of sweet, freshyand 
flowery verdantness. He delights us with ra- 
diant creations of ideal virtue, and rainbow ima- 
ginings of unattainable felicity. So perfect and 
consistent with itself was the alluring picture he 
drew, that many of the intelligent were deceiv- 
ed, and thought that in the wide spread regions 
which had lately revealed themselves to the 
eager caze of the European voyager, beyond 
the Atlantic waves, this lovely Utopia had in- 
deed ‘*a local habitation and a name;’’—and 
some were for sending missionaries to convert 
its interesting inhabitants to the christian faith, 
At the time he composed this book, More kept 
up a correspondence with most of the learned 
men of Europe, particularly with the celebrated 
Erasmus, who afterwards visited England. More 
received him with the utmost hospitality and at- 
tention, and the two friends were as much gra- 
tified with each other’s society as they could 
possibly have anticipated. 


Noble fortitude, moral courage, and stability 
of conduct in no ordinary degree, were shown by 
Hale during the commotions and revolutions of 
the most disordered times in English history.— 
When the sword of vindictive justice gleamed 
over the heads of Charles I. of Strafford, and of 
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Laud, and the epithet of ‘* malignant’? was af- 
fixed to ge one who did not yield to the tide 
of popular feeling—an epithet almost as much 
to be dreaded as a charge of incivism in the fer- 
ment of the French revolution—Hale stept forth 
as their legal advocate. He could not save 
them; for the axe was sharpened for their de- 
struction before their trials commenced; but he 
gave them the full exertion of his powers. Sin- 
cerely attached to the monarchical government 
he mourned over its demolition. He did not 
abandon his country, however, nor deny her the 
benefits of his great abilities in an inglorious 
seclusion from active life. Cromwell, with a sa- 
gacious liberality which does credit to his judg- 
ment, offered this avowed royalist the first offices 
of the law. He accepted a seat in the highest 
common law court, then called the ‘“* Upper 
Bench.’’ It seems that his inflexible integrity 
was not at all times agreeable to his highness 
the Lord Protector. In a case in which Crom- 
well was deeply interested, he had given orders 
that certain persons should be returned as a 
jury. Hale was informed of it; he examined the 
Sheriff, and having ascertained the fact, he read 
the statute by which all juries are to be return- 
ed by the Sheriff, or his lawful officer. ‘* This,” 
said he, **has not been done.’’ He dismissed 
the jury, and refused to try the cause. On his 
return from the circuit, Cromwell told him, in 
great displeasure, ‘‘that he was not fit to be a 


judge.’’ "Yo which Hale replied, with a dash of 
covert sarcasm, ‘‘ it is very true.’’ 


_ At the age of twenty-one, More was in Par- 
liament, and opposed a subsidy to Henry VII. to 
which many of the members were averse, but 
feared to express their opinions. He spoke 
against it with so much force of argument, and 
eloquence of language, that the number of its 
opponents was increased, and catching a spark 
from the flame that rose bright and high in his 
bosom, they gathered sufficient boldness to vote 
against it, and the demand was rejected. The 
King was told that a beardless boy had thwarted 
his purpose. His unmanly irritation vented 
itself upon the father, whom he sent to the 
Tower, until afine of 100 pounds—a considerable 
eum in those days—was extorted from him. The 
talents exhibited by More on an embassy in 
which he moved in a subordinate capacity, at- 
tracted the notice of Henry VIII., who commis- 
sioned Wolsey to engage him in the service of 
the court. He was offered a pension, which he 
did not accept; and a few years after he appear- 
ed as ah advocate against the crown in the Star 
Chamber. Here his ability asa civilian was 
conspicuously developed, and Henry was resolv- 
ed to secure his services if possible. He invested 
him with honours, gave him a succession of re- 
sponsible appointments, and took every oppor- 
tunity of evincing his personal regard for him. 
The pestilential breeze swept over him in vain: 
there was no susceptibility to inhale disease. Jn 
the midst of an atmosphere of contagion and of 
death, the vigorous plant of his virtue remained 
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unwithered and unfading in its greenness and its 
bloom. Even in those moments of royal conde- 
scension, when elation would have thrown most 
men off their guard, he appears to have been 
fully aware of the solidity of the admonition, 
‘* put not thy trust im princes.’? To enjoy his 
conversation in a familiar way—for it was un- 
commonly brilliant and fascinating—the Ki 

was accustomed to call at his house without 
giving him any previous notice of his comimg.— 
On one of these unceremonious visits, he walked 
in the garden, after dinner, for nearly an hour, 
with his arm round More’s neck. When Mr. 
Roper, his son-in-law, remarked, how very hap- 


py he was to enjoy the favour of his sovereign 


in s9 distinguished a manner, he replied, * | 
thank our Lord, son Roper, I tind his Grace to 
be my very good master indeed, and I believe 
that he favours me as muchas any subject withm 
this kingdom; but yet I must tell thee, son, that 
I have no cause to be proud of it, for if my head 
would win him a eastle in France, he would not 
fail to have it struck off my shoulders.’’ As Sir 
Thomas discovered that the frequency of these 
visits encroached too much upon the hours he 
had allotted to contemplation and study, he 
endeavoured to render his conversations less 
attractive; and in some measure succeeded; for 
his majesty did not appear so often, or continue 
so long. 


When he was Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1523, he opposed an oppressive subsidy 
demanded by Cardinal Wolsey with characteris- 
tic shrewdness, and an intrepidity almost unex- 
ampled in that reign. The Cardinal, who suspect- 
ed the ill humour of the House, sent notice that 
he would be present when the subsidy was taken 
into consideration. And there wasa debate of 
some warmth, whether he should be received 
with his whole retinue, or with only a few of his 
Lords. A majority of the House seemed to be 
of the latter opinion. More urged that they 
should receive him with all his people.—**And, 
says he, ‘* as the Cardinal has blamed the light 
ness of our tongues for things spoken out of the 
House, if he should blame us hereafter for the 
like fault, he may lay it upon those whom his 
Grace shall bring with him.’’ The House was 
pleased with the humor of the Speaker’s scheme, 
and received the Cardinal accordingly. Wolsey 
made a pompous speech, in which he undertook 
to show the importance and pressing necessity 
of the required subsidy. When he had con- 
cluded, and looked round for a reply, there was 
a perfect silence. Surprised and irritated, the 
Cardinal spoke out in a tone of high indignation 
—** Gentlemen, unless it be the manner of the 
House to express your sentiments in such cases 
by your Speaker, your silence is certainly sur- 
prising and obstinate.’ More then made an 


evasive sort of reply, that it was customary in 
such cases for the members to express themselves 
through their Speaker, but unless every member 
could put his judgment into his head, he alone, 
in a matter of so great importance and moment, 
could not pretend to give a suitable answer.— 
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Perceiving there was no inclination or intention 
of complying with his desire, the Cardinal rose 
suddenly, in great dudgeon, and left the House. 
Some time after this, More was in Wolsey’s gal- 
lery at Whitehall, and his eminence complained 
severely Of his behaviour on the occasion.— 
‘* Would to God,”’ said he, ** you had been at 
Rome when [ made you Speaker!’’ ‘* Your 
Grace not offended,’’ replied More, ‘‘I wish I 
had. I should then have enjoyed the pleasure 
of seeing a place I have long desired to visit.’’ 
He then endeavoured to turn the conversation 
by flattering Wolsey about the appearance of his 
gallery, which he affected to prefer to the 
King’s, but the outpouring of the oil of flattery 
lid not so easily allay the troubled waters of 
resentment. And Wolsey strove, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to efiect his removal from the kingdom 
vy getting him sent into honourable ex:le, on a 
jureign mission. 

When Henry took the title and authority of 
head of the Church, More, a devoted Catho- 
lic, could not but view it as a gross and impious 
assumption. He was content however to enjoy 
luis Opinions in retirement, and did not appear 
Jesirous of intruding them upon others. But 
this middle course of moderation and neutrality 
would nut do with the absolute Henry, who was 
Jetermined to make every one bend to his will 
In this matter; and the virtuous “ Defender of 
the Faith’? showed the same spirit in forcing the 
ath of supremacy upon his subjects, as he had 
vefore in support of the lofty pretensions of the 
Roman Ponti More would not take the oath: 
i prison and an accusation of high treason was 
the consequence. During a rigorous confine- 
ment of nearly fifteen months, neither threats, 
persuasions, nor entreaties, could draw from him 
in acknowledgment, which would have render- 
ed him an apostate trom the faith in which he 
had been brought up, and which he implicitly 
believed to be founded on the immutavle and 
eternal basis of revealed truth. When Nich, 
the Solic:ter General, was sent to him, for the 
purpose of reasoning him into compliance, or 
with the mean and despicable design of inveig- 
ling him into some unguarded expression that 
might be tortured into criminality, all that he 
could extract from this firm and faithful sufferer 
for conscience sake, was, that the question of 
supremacy ‘* was like a two-edged sword,—if a 
person answered one way, it would confound his 
soul—if he answered another, it would destroy 
his body.”? This was enough for the unprinci- 
pled informer. He was conducted from his pri- 
son to the place of trial, on foot, through the 
most frequented streets. He was pale and ema- 
ciated, from long confinement and harsh treat- 
ment, and supported his enfeebled frame with a 
staff. Rich gave testimony of a private conver- 
sation, in which More had denied the power of 
Parliament to make the King head of the 
church. He was contradicted, and impeached 
on the ground of veracity: but the fate of More 
was sealed—he was found guilty of high trea- 
son, and sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
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quartered. As soon as the sentence was pro- 
nounced, he attempted to address the court; and 
after some interruptions was permitted to pro- 
ceed. He expressed his conviction that the 
oath of supremacy was unlawful, but said that 
he had now openly avowed what he had hither- 
to concealed from every human being; standing, 
however, en the verge of the grave, he was 
constrained to lift up his voice in behalf of the 
truth. This world, he continued, had always 
been a scene of dissention, but, said he, in a 
train of amiable, sublime, and pious emotion, 
** 1 still cherish a hope that the day will come, 
when both I and the noble lords on the bench 
who differ from me, like Stephen and Saul, will 
be of the same sentiment in Heaven.’’ In con- 
sequence of his having been Lord Chancellor, 
his sentence was changed to decapitation. He 
was executed on the 5th of July, 1535. His 
peculiar liveliness of disposition did not forsake 
him to the last, and his wit gleamed forth even 
upon the seailoid. The remark which he made 
to the executioner, after he had laid his head 
upon the block, to stay till he had put aside his 
beard, for that never was guilty of treason, has 
been differently commented upon by different 
men, and is ably and elegantly vindicated by 
Addison. Although his conduct has an air of 
lightness, hardly compatible with the solemnity 
of a departure for that ‘* spirit land,’’ the bare 
contemplation of which has caused some of the 
best of us to look back upon themselves with 
trembling apprehénsion, and fear their lives 
would not be so pure and free from the stains of 
sin, as to escape the condemnation of an omni- 
scient God, and give them an entrance into the 
realms of everlasting bliss, yet it certainly 
evinced a wonderful composure of mind,—and 
that there was nothiug in death, even in this 
startling form and dread array, to shake his for- 
titude, or disturb the current of his soul, or 
alarm him with dark forebodings of the ilimit- 
able future. His body was buried in the town 
chapel, and his head put up on London bridge: 


| but at the earnest entreaty of his daughter, the 


remains of her murdered father were yielded to 
her, and piously interred. 

Vhus fell, by an act of tyranny as foul as that 
which decreed the hemlock to the Grecian 
sage, and deprived mankind of the preceptive 
wisdom and influential virtue ot a Socrates, Sir 
Thomas More, whom the most inteiligent and 
most uncompromising of those who differ from 
his religious creed, and censure him for his ef- 
forts to shut out the light of reformation, admit 
to have been an example to the age in which he 
lived, for justice, contempt of money, humility, 
and true generosity of mind. Without entering 
into a formal discussion of the marked features 
and singular traits of this great man’s charac- 
ter, or endeavouring to reconcile what may ap- 
pear at first sight incongruous, but which can be 
explained by a reference to the circumstances of 
the times, the situations in which he was placed, 
the shoals and quicksands he had to avoid in 

| navigating a narrow and dangerous strait, aud 
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their jafwences upon a cautious mind, united to 
un eager and mercurial temperament. I do not 
think 1 can conclude this sketch better, than by 
presenting a picture of his manner of life, drawn 
by his illustrious friend, Erasmus, in one of his 
epistles: —‘* Mofe hath built near London, upon 
the Thames, such a commodious house as is 
neither mean, nor subject to envy; yet magnifi- 
cent enough. There he converseth affably with 
his wife, his son and daughter-in-law, his three 
daughters and their husbands, with eleven grand 
children. Noman living is so affectionate to his 
children as he. He loveth his old wife as well 
as if she were young; and such is the excellence 
of his temper, that whatsoever happeneth that 
could not be helped, he beareth it as well as 
though nothing more fortunate could have hap- 
pened. Were you in that place, you would say 
you beheld Plato’s academy. But I do the 
louse an injury to compare it to Plato’s aca- 
demy, where there were only disputations on 
numbers and geometrical figures, and sometimes 
on the moral virtues. i should rather call his 
house a schvol of Christian religion; for there is 
none in it but readeth or studieth the liberal 
sciences. Their special care is piety and vir- 
tue;—there is no quarrelling or intemperate 
words heard;—no one is seen idle. Which 
household discipline that worthy gentleman doth 
govern, not by proud and lofty words, but with 
all kind and courteous benevolence. All per- 
form their duty; yet there is always alacrity, and 
sober mirth is not wanting.’? What a captiva- 
ting description is here of a practical christian 
philosopher in his domestic retirement, sur- 
rounded by an amiable and affectionate family, 
which he governs and directs with becoming dig- 
nity, discreet kindness, and the most tender pa- 
rental and conjugal love; and who reflect, as in 
a bright and unsullied mirror, the virtues that he 
has inculcated by careful precept, and enforced 
by continued example. J. B.S. 


Emerson's Letters from the Acgean. 


The first extract which we make is a story 
which will deeply engage the reader’s attention. 
It is of a young Englishman whom our author 
found, together with a companion of the same 
country, on returning to his hotel, after having 
been rambling about on his first arriving at Smyr- 
na. The young stranger seemed about four or 
five and twenty years of age; and had been re- 
duced by sickness to the last stage of emacia- 
tion. On reaching his lodgings, Mr. Emerson 
found the landlord in a warm dispute with the 
companion of the invalid, refusing to let him re- 
main in the locanda, as he was evidently but a 
few hours removed from death—the selfish Ita- 
lian urging the trouble that would attend the in- 
terment as a sufficient reason for his inhumanity. 
He was removed tomore hospitable quarters, and 
expired on the following day, The following is 
his melancholy story: 


« His name was W——, and his father, a gen- 


tleman in opulent circumstaiices, is still resident 
in Dublin, where he was originally destined for 
the profession of medicine, in the preparator 

studies for which he had made considerable +4 
vancement. It happened that the hospital jn 
which he was in the habit of attending clinica! 
lectures, and where a considerable portion of his 
time was spent, adjoined a private establishment 
for the cure of insane patients, and the garden 
of the one was separated from the grounds of 
the other by a wall of inconsiderable height.— 
One day, whilst lingering in the walks in the 
rear of the hospital, his ear was struck with the 


_ plaintive notes of a voice in the adjacent garden, 


which sang, with peculiar sweetness, a melan- 
choly Irish air; curiosity prompted him to see 
who the minstrel was, and clambering to an aper- 
ture in the dividing wall, he saw immediately 
below him a beautiful girl, who sat in mournful 
abstraction beneath a tree, plucking the leaves 
from a rose bud, as she sang her plaintive ditty, 
As she raised her head and observed the stran- 
ger before her, she smiled and beckoned him to 
come to her; after a moment’s hesitation, and 
reflection on the consequence, he threw himself 
over the wall and seated himself beside her. Her 
mind scemed in a state of perfect simplicity; her 
disorder seemed to have given her all the play- 
ful gentleness of childhood, and as she fixed her 
dark expressive eyes on his, she would smile and 
caress him, and sing over and over the song she 
was trilling when he had first heard her. Struck 
with the novelty of such a situation, and the 
beauty of the innocent and helpless being before 
him, W stayed long enough to avoid detev- 
tion, and then returned by the same means lie 
had entered the garden, but not till she had in- 


duced him to promise to come again and see 
her. 


‘*The following day he returned and found 
her at the same spot, where she said she had 
been singing for a long time before, in hopes to 
attract his attention again. He now endeavour- 
ed to find out her story, or the cause of her de- 
rangement, but his eflorts were unavailing, or 
her words so incoherent as to convey no con- 
nected meaning. She was, however, more staid 
and melancholy while he remained with her, and 
smiled and sighed, and wept and sang, by turns, 
till it was time for him again to bid her adieu.— 
With the exception of those childish wanderings, 
she betrayed no other marks of insanity; her 
aberrations were merely playful and innocent: 
she was often sad and melancholy, but oftener 
lively and light-spirited. 

“Ww felt an excitement in her presence 
which he had never known before; she ap- 
peared to hima pure child of nature, in the 
extreme of nature’s loveliness. She seemed not 
as one whom reason had deserted, but as a being 
who had never mingled with the world, and 
dwelt in the midst of its vice and deformity in 
primeval beauty, and uncontaminated innocence 
and affection. 

‘« His visits were now anxiously repeated, and 
as eagerly anticipated by his interesting compa- 
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nion, to whom he found hifnself, almost invo- 
luntarily, deeply attached, the more so, perhaps, 
from the romantic circumstances of the case, and 
the secrecy which it was absolutely necessary to 
maintain of the whole affair, so that nu ear was 
privy to his visits, and no cye had marked their 
meetings. At length, however, the matter be- 
gan to effect a singular change in the mind of 
the young lady, which became every day more 
and more composed, though still subject to wan- 
derings and abstraction; but the new passion— 
which was daily taking possession of her mind— 
seemed to be eradicating the cause, or, at least, 
counteracting the effect of her malady. 

“ This alteration was soon visible to the in- 
mates of the house, and the progress of her re- 
covery was so rapid as to induce them to seek 
for some latent cause, and to watch her frequent 
and prolonged visits to the garden; the conse- 
quence was, that at their next meeting an eye 
was on them which reported the circumstance of 
W *s visits to the superior of the establish- 
ment; an immediate stop was then put to his re- 
turn, and the lady’s walks confined to another 
portion of the grounds. The consequences were 
soon obvious; her regret and anxiety served to 
recall her disorder with redoubled vigor, and in 
the paroxysms of her delirium she eagerly de- 
manded to be again permitted to see him. 


‘* A communication was now made to her pa- 
rents, containing a detail of all the circumstan- 
ces,—her quick recovery, her relapse, and the 
apparent cause of both; and, after some confe- 
rences, it was resolved that W—— should be 
invited to renew his visits, and the affair be per- 
mitted to take its natural course. He accord- 
ingly repaired to the usual rendezvous, where 
she met him with the most impassioned eager- 
ness, affectionately reproached his absence, and 
welcomed him with innocent caresses. He now 
saw her as frequently as before, and a second 
time her recovery was rapidly progressing, till at 
length she was so far restored that her parents 
resolved on removing her to her own home, and 
she accordingly bade adieu to the asylum. 

‘‘ There were here some circumstances which 
W——’s companion, Mr. R——, related indis- 
tinctly, or of which I retain but an imperfect re- 
collection; and he who could alone have inform- 
ed me of them was gone to his long home before 
I heard his singular story. It appeared, however, 
that after some further intercourse, he was oblig- 
ed to be absent from Ireland for some time, and 
during that mterval, the progress of her mind to 
perfect collectedness continued uninterrupted; 
but her former memory seemed to decay with 

her disease, and she gradually forgot her lover. 

‘‘Long protracted illness ensued, and her 
Spirits and constitution seemed to droop with 
exhaustion after their former unhealthy excite- 
ment, till at length, after a tedious recovery 
from a series of relapses, her faculties were per- 
fectly restored: but every trace of her former 
situation, or the events which had occurred 
during her illness and residence in Dublin, had 


did her family ever venture to touch her feel- 
ings by a recurrence to them. 

‘‘In the meantime W—— returned, and eager- 
ly flew to embrace, after so long a separation, 
her who had never passed from his thoughts 
and his remembrance. Her family felt for 
him the warmest gratitude and affection, from 
the consciousness that he had been the main in- 
strument in the restoration of their daughter, 
but the issue of this interview they awaited 
with the most painful suspense. She had long 
ceased to mention his name, or betray any 
symptoms of recollecting him; he seemed to 
have passed from her remembrance with -the 
other less important items of her situation, and 
this moment was now to prove to them whether 
any circumstance could make the stream of me- 
mory roll back to this detracted period of her 
intellect. 

‘*From the shock of that interview W 
never recovered. She received him as her fami- 
ly had anticipated; she saw him as a mere un- 
interesting stranger; she met him with a calm 
and cold politeness, and could ill conceal her 
astonishment at the agitation and despair of 
his manner, when he found too truly that he 
was no longer remembered with the fond af- 
fection he had anticipated. He could not re- 
press his anxiety to remind her of their late at- 
tachment, but she only heard his distant hints 
with astonishment and haughty surprise. He 
now found that the only step which remained 
for him was to endeavour to make a second 
impression on her renovated heart; but he fail- 
ed. ‘There was still some mysterious influence 
which attached their minds, but the alliance 
on her part had totally changed its former tone, 
and when she did permit her thoughts to dwell 
upon him, it was rather with aversion than es- 
teem; and her family, after long encouraging 
his addresses, at length persuaded him to forego 
his suit, which, with a heavy and a hopeless 
heart, he assented to, and bade her adieu for- 
ever. 

‘*But the die of his fortune was cast; he could 
no longer walk heedlessly by those scenes where 
he had once spent hours of happiness, and he 
felt that, wander where he might, happiness 
could never return. At length, to crown his 
misery, the last ray of hope was shortly after 
shaded by the marriage of his mistress. W— 
now abandoned every prospect at home, and, in 
order to shake off that melancholy which was 
gathering like rust around his heart, went to the 
continent; but a change of scene is but a change 
of ill to those who must bear with them the 
cause of their sorrow, and find within ‘that 
aching void the world can never fill.’ He hur- 
ried in vain from one scene of excitement to an- 
other; society had no spell to soothe his memory 
and change no charm to lull it. 

“Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 

‘At length he joined the cause of the strug- 
gling Greeks, and his name had been often and 


vanished like a dream from her memory, nor 


honorably mentioned amongst the companions 
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of Lord Byron at Missolonghi, After his Lord- 
ship’s death he still remained in Greece, but his 
constitution was too weak to permit him to be 
of active service at Palikari. He had therefore, 
taken a post in the garrison, which held posses- 
sion of the castle and town of Navarino, in 
the Morea, and was wounded in the action at 
Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825.”’ 


Itis to the unskilfulness with which this wound 
was treated, co-operating with the depression of 
spirits produced by his hapless love, that our 
traveller attributes the consumption which ter- 
minated his life. A very interesting account of 
his death and funeral follow; but we pasa these 
to make room for tlhe annexed highly dramatic 
story. Some of our readers may, perhaps, have 
met with this before; as it was originally publish- 
ed in the London New Monthly Magazine. 
“Our entertainer had been married to a lady, 
a native of Florence, who died early, leaving 
him a son and two daughters. ‘The former had 
been, at the commencement of the Greek revo- 
lution, engaged in business with his father; but 
his ardent patriotism having induced him to take 
an active, though concealed part, in forwarding 
the efforts of his countrymen, he was denounced 
to the Pacha of Smyrna, by one of his compa- 
nions who had been detected, but whose fortitude 
could not withstand the tortures which were ap- 
plied to wring from him the secret of his asso- 
ciates; and whilst at slow intervals his teeth 
were one by one extracted, and the nails slowly 
torn from his toes and fingers, he delivered up 
the names of his accomplices, in order to pur- 
chase a speedy death in lieu of the agonies he 
was enduring. Young Lallaho had, however, 
sufficient time to make h’s escape, and flying to 
the mountains above Karabornou, he Jay con- 
cealed, till getting on board a British vessel in 
the straits of Scio, he was landed at the Ionian 
islands, and had thence reached the Morea, 
and openly espoused the cause of the struggling 
Insurgents. 
Nearly five years had now elapsed since his | 
flight, and, with the exception of vague rumours, 
no news of his situation or fortunes had ever 
reached his family, till one night, about a month 
previous to our arrival, he entered the house of 
his father by a back passage from the garden.— 
The joy of his return was, however, quickly 
clouded by the consciousness that his discovery 
by the Turks would ensure not only his own im- 
mediate slaughter, but the destruction of his en- 
tire family for having dared to give him shelter 
or protection; he was accordingly concealed, 
even from the domestics, in one of the most se- 
cluded parts of the house, and his society only 
enjoyed at intervals and by stealth. 
‘‘Almost from birth, and frequently previous 
to it, the children of the Greeks are contracted 
in marriage by their parents; nay such betroth- 
ings have been known to exist even before 
the parents themselves have been introduced 
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custom and duty have strengthened mutual at- 
Instan- 
ces of such contracts being dissolved by com- 
mon consent of the parties are seldom heard; 
but were one individual, even under the most 
unpropitious circumstances, to break the long 
cherished affiance, the act would stamp him 
with cureless infamy. 

‘‘A motive of this kind had caused the return 
of the young patriot; he had long been be- 
trothed to the daughter of a merchant of Smyr 
na, and a sentiment of fond affection had sane- 
tioned the choice of his parents; his flight from 
his home had not been with so much precipi- 
tation as to prevent him taking adieu of Lis 
bride, and giving her assurances of his future 
return to claim her, and fly to some more peace- 
ful home, beyond the reach of their tyrants. 
He had now redeemed his promise, and was 
about to conduct her to Leghorn, where he had 
made arrangements for opening a mercantile 
house in conjunction with a countryman and 
correspondent of his father, long resident in 
Tuscany. 

‘‘He had arrived several months before in an 
European vessel, under the disguise of a seaman; 
but, fearing to land during the commotions 
then reigning in Smyrna, he was forced to re- 
main during some weeks in hourly danger ‘on 
board, within sight of his dearly-loved home, 
but unable either to give notice to his friends 
of his presence, or to set a foot on its treacher- 
ous shore, and at last, after tedious watching 
and anxious delay, he was obliged again to put 
to sea, and bid it a second reluctant farewell. 
The vessel now carried him to Beirout, Jaffa, 
and finally to Alexandria; from whence he 
was obliged to beg his way in one vessel after 
another, to Leghorn, Malta, and the lonian Is- 
lands, where he once more embarked for 
Smyrna. 

‘‘After many a narrow chance, he at last 
landed during a stormy night in aa obscure 
part of the bay, and by the utmost caution and 
concealment at length succeeded in reaching 
his father’s house. He had now made all his 
arrangements, and was to sail in a few days 
with his bride in an Austrian vessel for Trieste, 
should he be enabled to elude his enemies till 
the time of his departure.’’ 

The author resumes the story a few pages 
further on: 

‘‘A few evenings before our departure from 
Smyrna, we had got out in a boat, after sun- 
set, to observe a curious method of fishing at 
night, practised by the Smyrniots in the shal- 
lows of the bay. A small vessel of charcoal 
and burning sticks is suspended over the prow 
of the boat, and, by striking the water with a 
hollow stick from the stern, the fish, attracted 
by light, are driven into the net attached to 
the boat. Induced by the calmness of the 
night, and the numerous fires which were float- 
ing on every side around us, we had passed to 
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breeze which set in at sunset, and by the help 
of which a little vessel was lying off and on in 
the roads, apparently awaiting the arrival of 
something from shore to put to sea. 

“‘I¢ was nearly midnight when we returned 
to our vessel in the bay, and were quietly pull- 
ing towards her, when we heard through the 
gloom the noise of oars and the foaming of a 
boat through the waters: in a moment it shot 
past us like a dolphin, but the next the oars 
were backed, with a hissing swirl she drew along 
side us, and a few Turkish soldiers bounced on 
board as we were starting up to our defence, 
when, finding we were not the persons they 
sought, they uttered a few words of Turkish in 
apology, and withdrew; their boat again shot 
across the water with the rapidity of an arrow, 
whilst we reached our vessel, busied with vague 
conjectures as to the cause of this abrupt and 
singular interruption. 

“ Morning, however, brought its explanation. 
On going on shore, we learned that information 
had been received by the Pacha of the intended 
flight of a party of Greeks from the city, and 
the officers in the Turkish boat had been sent 
to intercept them. It appears that the com- 
mander of an Austrian vessel, m which they 
were to sail, had given notice of their intention 
to the Government, for the sake of a trifling re- 
ward, after having already been paid a consi- 
derable sum for their passage, and received on 
board the little portion of their property which 
they had been enabled to secure. The fugitives 
had been concealed in an obscure part of the 
bay when his boat had been sent to take them 
off; but instead of bearing them on board his 
own brigantine, he carried them in the course of 
the Turkish barge, as had been previously ar- 
ranged. 


‘“* As the Moslems, however, drew near, the 
young man who was the chief of the party, per- 
ceiving that they were betrayed, and that escape 
was impossible, started from his seat, and plung- 
ing his yataghan in the breast of the treacher- 
ous Austrian, sprang with a girl who sat beside 
him into the waves. He sank instantly; but un- 
fortunately, the dress of the lady kept her above 
the water till drawn out by the Turks, and re- 
served toa deadlier fate. From all the circum- 
stances of the affair, it immediately struck us 
that the unfortunate individual who had perish- 
ed was the unfortunate son of our amiable Greek 
friend, who had thus been attempting his flight 
with his bride; and our anticipations received a 
melancholy confirmation, when, on hastening, 
we found it surrounded by Turkish soldiers; but, 
apparently, the inmates had fled: whither they 
had directed their wandering steps, we never 
learned. 

‘* But such is the life of the Smyrniot Greek. 
A few evenings before we had been with them in 
their garden, amidst songs and smiles of joy and 
merriment; they had now gone from that happy 
home for ever, with the consciousness that their 
return, even at the most distant period, must be 
to indignity and death.”? 


The next passage which we quote is a. frag- 
ment of an account of the massacre at Scio. 
On his passage to Smyrna, the author’s atten- 
tion is attracted by the conduct of an individual 
on board his vessel—a young Greek lady, who 
was a native of the island, and now, after hav- 
ing witnessed the horrid massacre, rendered, by 
the murder of her family, a destitute exile. She 
is described as sitting all day on deck, —— 
with wistful eyes the shores of her native islan 
We make room only for a portion of the interest-. 
ing tale. 

** It was on the evening of the third day from 
the arrival of the Turkish admiral that the fa- 
mily of the wretched being who lived to tell the 
tale, descried the flames that rose from the 
burning mansions of their friends, and heard, in 
the calm silence of twilight, the distant death- 
scream of their butchered townsmen, whilst a 
few flying wretches, closely pursued by their in- 
furiate murderers, told them but too truly of 
their impending fate. As one of the most im- 
portant in the valley, their family was one of 
the first marked out for murder, and ere they 
had a moment to think of precaution, a party 
of Turkish soldiers beset the house, which 
afforded but few resources for refuge or conceal- 
ment. 


‘‘ From a place of imperfect security the dis- 
tracted Phrosine was an involuntary witness to 
the murder of her miserable sisters, aggravated 
by every insult and indignity suggested by bru- 
tality and crime, whilst her frantic mother was 
stabbed upon the bleeding corpses of her viola- 
ted offspring. Satiated with plunder, the mon- 
sters left the house in search of further victims, 
whilst she crept from her hiding-place to take 
a last farewell of her butchered parent, and fly 
for refuge to the mountains. She had scarcely 
dropped a tear over the immolated remains of 
all that was dear to her, and made a step to- 
wards the door, when she perceived a fresh par- 
ty of demons already at the threshold. Too 
late to regain her place of refuge, death, with 
all its aggravated horrors, seemed now inevita- 
ble, till on the moment she adopted an expedi- 
ent. See flew towards the heap of slaughter, 
smeared herself with the still oozing blood of 
her mother, and falling on her face beside her, 
she lay motionless as death. 

“‘The Turks entered the apartment, but, find. 
ing ther errand anticipated, were again depart- 
ing, when one of them, perceiving a brilliant 
sparkling on the finger of Phrosine, returned to 
secure it. He lifted the apparently lifeless 
hand, and attempted to draw it off; it had, hows 
ever, been too dearly worn; it was the gift of 
her afhanced husband, and had tarried till it was 
now only to be withdrawn from the finger by 
an effort. The Turk, however, made but quick 
work: after in vain twisting her delicate hand in 
every direction to accomplish his purpose, he 
drew a knife from his girdle and commenced 
slicing off the flesh from the finger. This was 
the Jast scene she could remember. It was 
midnight when she awoke from the swoon into 
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which her agony and her effort to conceal it 
had thrown her; when she lay, cold and benumb- 
ed, surrounded by the clotted streams of her 
last loved friends. 

‘* Necessity now armed her with energy: no 
time was left for consideration, and day would 
soon be breaking. She rose, and still faint with 
terror and the loss of blood, flew toa spot where 
the valuables of the house had been secured; 
disposing of the most portable about her person, 
she took her way to the mountains. She point- 
ed out to us the cliff where she had long lain 
concealed, and the distant track by which she 
had gained it, through a path at every step im- 
ripe by the dead or dying remains of her fel- 

ow countrymen. 

‘* By the time she imagined the tide of terror 
had flowed past, when she no longer observed 
from her lofty refuge the daily pursuit and mur- 
der of the immolated Sciots, and when she saw 
the Ottoman fleet sail from the harbor beneath 
its. crimson pennon, now doubly tinged with 
blood, she descended with her fugitive compa- 
nions, tothe opposite shore of the island. Here, 
after waiting for many a tedious day, she suc- 
ceeded in getting on board an Austrian vessel, 
the master of which engaged to land her at Hy- 
dra, inreturn for the quantity of jewels and gold 
she had been able to reserve.” 


THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

I once had a looking-glass, a very pretty one 
too, for use at my toilet of a morning, which 
had the singular property of reflecting every ob- 
ject in a more beautiful and perfect form than 
the original warranted. This I did not know 
for a long time; but supposed, when reaping my 
daily crop, that the full, fair countenance, and 
smooth, beautiful skin I saw in my glass, form- 
eda ‘picture true to nature.’’ The frequent 
contemplation of my countenance in this glass, 
had impressed upon my mind the idea, that I 
was one of the ‘* best looking’’ young men in 
Baltimore; and with this impression, when on a 
visit, or when having merely ‘‘dropt in’’ at a 
friend or a neighbour’s house, I always found 
some pretext for taking a peep at my pretty self 
in the looking-glass; the consequence of which 
was, On every occasion, the mortification to find 
a pale, bilious, wrinkled, lanthorn jawed coun- 
tenance reflected. My uniform exclamation on 
those occasions was, ‘*‘ Why, my dear sir, or ma- 
dam, or miss, as the case might be, your mirror 
is hideously false! You have been taken in—vil- 
lainously taken in!’’ The usual reply was, ‘‘Ah! 
why I thought it was pretty correct—I never dis- 
covered any false reflections in it.’’ In this way 
I found that all the looking-glasses in the circle 
of my acquaintance were false—‘* hideously 
false,’ and that mine—my pretty little one, of 
which I boasted on all those occasions, as the 
very pink of perfect mirrors, was the only true 
reflector in Baltimore. 

One day, after having denounced her glass and 
its maker, as the most monstrous reflector and 
impostor in the Union, and mentioning mine as 
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the best, Miss Emma, my very particular female 
friend, requested me to bring my glass and let 
her see it. Glad of an opportunity of showing 
my paragon mirror, | went home, took a good 
look in it, to make sure of my triumph, wrapped 
it in my best bandanna, and carried it to Miss 
Emma’s. She looked into it, and observed that 
“it was a very good glass, but that she did not 
discover any thing very extraordinary in it,’’ at 
the same time kindly and carelessly wiping the 
dust off its face with her white cambric. ‘‘No- 
thing extraordinary! Why, my dear Miss,”’ said 
I, ‘* hold it by the side of your own and look in 
each alternately.’’. She dia so, and again ob- 
served, ‘‘ Indeed, my dear sir, I can discover 
nothing very extraordinary init.’’ I snatched 
the glass from her hand, rather rudely and un- 
gallantly, I confess, and held it up by the side 
of the other, determined to point out the perfec- 
tions of the one, and the errors of the other. | 
looked in her’s, and saw the same lanthorn-jaw- 
ed countenance before described, and directed 
the attention of my fair friend towards it.— 
** See,’’ said I, ‘* how wrinkly and sallow and 
hollow cheeked it makes me appear. Now look 
in my glass,—my pretty paragon,—the only 
true one in Baltimore, and see me as | am.’’— 
We both looked at the same time—the same 
picture presented itself that I had seen in the 
other—in all others! I felt sick at the heart, 
mortified—aye, mortified; for the same glass pre- 
sented me the portrait of my fair friend, in all its 
blooming loveliness, just as the original stood 
beside me; and I plainly saw an arch smile flick- 
ering behind the rose and lily leaves of her 
countenance, seemingly playing hide-and-seek 
with Pity, who was looking out of the ‘* win- 
dows of her soul,’’. compassionately upon my dis- 
tress. ‘* What can this mean,”’’ said 1, assuming 
a composure which I did not feel, ‘‘ am I, in- 
deed, so ugly; has my glass deceived me so long, 
and how the devil has it done so?’’ ‘* Be com- 
posed, my dear sir,’’ said Emma, ‘‘ | think [ can 
explain all to your satisfaction. You have kept 
this little glass in your room for years, without 
brushing the fine dust, that imperceptibly accu- 
mulated, from its surface, which has had the 
same effect on your countenance, that white 

owder has on a lady’s face—obscured the wrin- 
kles and yellow tinge, given the cheeks the ap- 
pearance of fulness, and imposed on nature a 
picture nature never knew. And I doubt whe- 
ther it has ever shown you even one of these 
beautiful silver hairs,’’ she continued, at the 
same time plucking one from my locks and show- 
ing it to me, with an arch smile. [ looked at 
the hair and at my glass with consternation— 
stupified—dumb as an oyster, for some time.— 
At length, unable longer to bear the mortilica- 
tion of pride and feather-clipping of vanity, thus, 
[ raised the glass, and was about wreaking my 
vengeance on the innocent cause of my humbled 
spirit by dashing it to atoms, when Miss Emma 
caught my hand, saying ‘‘ Hold, my friend, save 
the glass; it has done you and me good service. 
This little incident conveys a great moral lessan 
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fo us both. It teaches us, when friends are | 
very kind, to wipe the dust of deceitfulness 
from their faces, before we confide in them; and 
in all things before we make up an opinion, to 
see if the dust of prejudice hath obscured our 
minds, and if so, to wipe it off. But the best of 
the lesson is, it teaches us daily to wipe from 
our minds, as I did with my ’kerchief from this 
little moralist, the dust of thoughtlessness, that 
imperceptibly accumulates, makes us think our- 
selves more perfect than our neighbours, and 
prevents us from ‘* seeing ourselves as others 
see us.”” PYTHIAS. 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE DANGERS OF JEALOUSY. 
Jealousy, says Mr. Addison, is finely described 

by Horace, in his ode to Lydia— 

When Telpheus his youthful charms, 

His rosy neck and winding arms, 

With endless rapture you recite, 

And in the pleasing name delight; 

My heart, inflamed by jealous heats, 

With numberless resentment beats; 

From my pale cheeks the colour flies, 

And all the man within me dies, —ODE xiii. 


Nay, but my dear sir,’’ said the young Cap- 
tain d’Angely, when at the close of the day he 
hastily mounted his horse to return to New York; 
‘nay, but there can be no danger I apprehend 
from returning at night through the country of 
an enemy already defeated and humbled.” 

‘* You mistake me, Albert,’’ said the old man 
to whom this was addressed; ** when I intimated 
danger, it was not of regular troops! spoke, but 
report says there are others more dangerous 
than the soldiers of Silliman, whose object is 
plander, and whose places of concealment are 
ihe different recesses of the country. You have 
heard,’? said he, drawing still nearer to our 
hero, and laying his hand on his horse’s bri- 
die, ‘of the recent depredations of the mountain 
voys—beware then.”’ 

Albert, upon whom the greater part of this 
speech had been thrown away, and who beside 
despised the power of so feeble an enemy, wait- 
ed impatiently until the conclusion of the speech, 
when, bowing to his companion, he hastily 
dashed spurs into his horse and in a few moments 
was out of sight. 

‘* Thus,’’ said Colonel Dupont, turning slowly 
from the spot where he was standing, ‘‘ do all 
young men venture; but it is the nature of man 
to make up in courage what they want in expe- 
rience, and I remember too well the youthful 
frolics in which 1 was engaged to blame them in 
others.’’? With this useful soliloquy he returned 
to his encampment. 

Albert d’Angely was by birth an Italian. Early 
in life, however, he had attracted the attention 
of an eminent British traveller, by whom he was 
brought to England, and instructed in all the 
arts and duplicity of a foreigner, by which 
means he was brought over to favour the royal 
cause, and when the war broke out with the 


colonies, expressed his willingness to accept a 
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Captain’s commission, and embarked for the fu- 
ture scene of warand bloodshed. Albert, at 
this time, was stationed with his company at 
New York. Colonel Dupont commanded an 
outpost, and d’Angely was selected as the bear- 
er of his instructions. Albert, at the close of 
the day, was upon the eve of returning, when 
this more cautious leader was endeavouring to 
prevail with him to remain until the morning. 
The reader has seen the result. 

The sun had now gone down; the moon had 
just risen majestically over the distant hills, and 
bathed in its soft and silvery light the scenery of 
the highlands, when a single horseman was ob- 
served to wind cautiously down a neighbouring 
hill, and to be in pursuit, as far as we could 
judge, of the great state road which led to Néw 
York. 


Albert, for the reader will recognize our hero 
had travelled thus far without meeting with any 
obstruction; indeed, he had begun to flatter him- 
self that he was now safe, and to condemn the 
admonition of his friend as a useless, unmeaning 
piece of jargon, when he was aroused from his 
meditation by the shrill blast of a bugle, and the 
next moment a bullet whistled by his ear.— 
** King George forever!’’ shouted a party of cow- 
boys, who now surrounded our hero and dragged 
him from his horse. Albert, who was at urst 
amazed, now imagined that he had been mis- 
taken by a party of his own men, when, throw- 
ing aside his cloak to undeceive them, the 
leader of the gang cried out—‘‘ He is a British 
officer, down with the red coats,’’ and immedi- 
ately commenced plundering him. This laud- 
able example was followed by halfa dozen of 
his men, and after robbing him of his watch, 
horse, and purse, they very civilly bid him good 
night, and rode off. Here, then, was our Cap- 
tain left in a hopeless condition, still half a do- 
zen miles from the city, and on a road infested 
with a banditti; he had no other election than 
to remain where he was or apply for shelter at 
some one of the numerous farm-houses. This 
latter design he immediately resolved to put into 
execution, and setting forward for that purpose, 
he came in contact witha high garden wall, the 
wicket of which stood open, and invited him to 
enter. At first he hesitated, but the next mo- 
ment he summoned up resolution and advanced 
boldly down the flowery labyrinth. The walks, 
shaded with laurels and evergreens; the foun- 
tains, cooling and refreshing, and the elegance 
which every where met the eye of the intruder, 
impressed him with the wealth of the proprietor, 
and convinced him that he was not treading 
upon the ground of a common farmer. Full of 
these thoughts, he arrived at the garden wall 
which separated him from the building, and 
knocked loudly for admission—but he knocked 
in vain. The inmates had either retired to rest, 
or were too busily employed to mind his en- 
treaties. He now perceived, for the first time, 
that there was no light in the building, and that 
what he mistook for a candle was in reality but 
the moonbeams playing against the window,— 
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He now turned slowly from the spot where he { political affairs ofthe day, The stranger observed 


was standing, but in crossing a sharp angle of 
the walk, he discovered alow doric house al- 
most disjomted from the main building, and from 
a window in the basement story he perceived a 
light to stream. Rendered more cautious by his 
late attempts, he now advanced to reconnoitre, 
and mounting a broken part of the wall he com- 
manded a fair view of the interior. A young 
and lovely female, who was the only inmate of 
this room, and who appeared at this time to be 
busily engaged in netting military fringe, was 
now the person to strike and rivet d’Angely’s 
attention. Whether it arose from the lateness 
of the hour, the singularity of the interview, or 
the romantic feelings with which he was pos- 
sessed, we are not at liberty to determine, but 
certain it is he was constrained to acknowledge 
internally that he never beheld any thing so 
lovely—her face, which was partly turned to- 
wards the window, was of the most delicate 
white; and her long black hair waved luxuriant- 
ly over her shoulders. A sword, of American 
workmanship, lay upon a table beside her, and 
a stand covered with the ornaments of a provin- 


cial uniform convinced him of her party. He: 


was just recovering from the agreeable surprise 
into which he had been thrown when the door 
of an anti-chamber flew open, and a young and 
handsome American officer entered. ‘* Oh, 
Charles!’ cried the young lady as her compa- 
nion advanced, ‘** see with what despatch I have 
finished the task you imposed upon me.’’ Albert 
had leaned forward to catch the sound of her 
voice, when a rustling noise in the shrubbery 
alarmed him, and warned the intruder to retreat. 
He now took the path that led to the river, and 
arriving at the banks of the Hudson he found a 
fisherman’s boat, into which he immediately 
jumped, and arrived without further molestation 
at the city. 

Albert d’Angely was a man of the world, but 
at the same time he was a man of fine and deli- 
cate sensibility. The passing view which he had 
of the fair stranger was not sufficient to com- 
pletely enslave him, but at the same time it was 
enough to make him thoughtful and desirous of a 
second interview. It was about three weeks after 
the above event had taken place that Albert, 
after waiting on a party of ladies to the cotillion 
rooms, preposed to a friend to take a walk in 
the public gardens. ‘This was assented to, and 
they left the saloon together. After taking the 
customary turn through the garden, our hero and 
his friend were returning to the party, along the 
gravelly path which led by the side of the river, 
when a light skiff, in which were two ladies, 
shot by them, and landed ina little cove a few 
paces from where they stood. Albert, true to 
the character which he sustamed, immediately 
stepped forward to assist them, when he re- 
cognized them to be his friend Maria Whar- 
ton, and was introduced by her to her compa- 
nion, The ladies in 1776 were exceedingly pa- 
triotic. The walk then from the river to the 
saloop was of course taken up in discussing the 


a profound silence,until venturing to make a timid 
reply to an observation of our friends, her eyes 
encountered his and were immediately cast down 
in modest diffidence—but what, reader, must 
have been the sensation of our hero when he 
discovered the person to whom he was conversin 
to be the fair stranger whom he first beheld on 
the banks of the Hudson. Albert was now al! 
life and animation. He who, but a few moments 
since had shunned the ball room as a place «of 
frivolous and trifling amusement, now returned 
with a partner who had infused new life and 
new energy into his movements, and the dance 
went on, Never, said Albert, did I so enjoy 
myself: but the hour of separation came on; and 
Albert, after sceing his partner safe at home, 
obtained permission to call again. 

Sophia Danton, the female with whom Albeit 
had become enamoured, was the only daughter 
of a wealthy banker, who, having accumulated 
an immense fortune, had now retired to his 
country seat on the banks of the Hudson. §>- 
phia was at this time staying with her cousin, 
Maria Wharton; and when on the following 
morning our hero called to pay his respects, lie 
was informed that this young lady, with Mr. 
Wharton’s youngest daughter, had just set out 
to pay a morning visit, but hearing that Maria 
was up stairs, he determined to embrace the op- 
portunity, and stay until she returned. | 

“Who would have thought it,’’ said this 
young lady as our hero entered the apartment, 
‘*that a young lady so artless in coquetry would 
have conquered a soldier in so short a time;-- 
but, Albert,’’ repeated she, ‘‘did you never moet 
Sophia before??’—Albert affirmed that he had 
not.—‘* Then, indeed,”’ said she, ‘* your case is 
hopeless.’’ 


Albert requested her to explain—when slic 
answered, gaily, **that her cousin Sophia was 
engaged, and would be married at the close of 
the war to a young American officer.’’ Albert 
started as from the sting of an adder; but in- 
stantly recollecting himself, he inquired with 
affected cheerfulness whether she was sure of 
this fact.—Before she had time to give him an 
answer the party arrived. Shortly after he took 
leave, and returned to his lodgings to reflect 
upon the most proper course to be pursued in iis 
present exigency. At one time he was almost 
disposed to doubt the truth of the assertion, and 
a knowledge that even Maria loved went far to 
justify his belief; but the next moment, the 
scene which he had witnessed on the night of 
his capture shot like lightning across his mind, 
and prostrated all his ill-started hopes.—* It 
must be so!’’ cried he—‘‘ i must even see her 
face no more.”?” He then made a firm promise 
to forsake her company, and the conference 
broke up. 

But what is the promise of man? At best it 
is but an ill-constructed resolution, and swerved 
too often by inclination. Thus it was with our 
hero. Sophia was now the constant partner in 
his pleasures, At the theatre, balls, and other 
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public places of amusement, they constantly 
met, until at length his resolution was finally 
broken, by his accepting an invitation to spend 
a week at the summer residence of Mr. Danton, 
in company with Sophia and a party of ladies. 

The eventful day at length arrived. Albert 
and the company ascended the Hudson ina fine 
jJarge pleasure-boat provided for the occasion, 
and about sunset arrived at the residence of Mr. 
Danton. The old man met them on the lawn 
before the door, and welcomed them to his ha- 
bitation. ‘* You see,’’ said he, ‘* the quiet and 
security which I am permitted to enjoy by not 
mingling with the contending parties of the day. 
You are therefore welcome.’’ Albert returned a 
suitable reply, and followed his conductor to the 
mansion. D’Angely was now the almost con- 
stant companion of the lovely Sophia; away 
from the city, and buried in a truly romantic 
spot, he gave full reins to his affections. But 
the scene was to be shortly changed; and jea- 
lousy, with all its concomitants, was to go hand 
in hand with his passion. 


Albert had proposed a fishing party; the com- 
pany had assented, and early in the afternoon 
they had set out. About sunset their little boats 
were observed to return and again anchor in the 
little bay at the bottom of the garden, from 
whence they had set out. Maria Wharton and 
her gay companions sprung thoughtlessly on 
shore, leaving our hero and his charge to pur- 
sue their way in any manner which suited them 
best. It was a lovely evening inOctober. Na- 
ture had put on her richest robes, and arrayed 
herself in her most gorgeous apparel. Albert 
and Sophia had hitherto pursued their walk in 
silence; but arriving at a little turn in the path 
which commanded a fair view of the Hudson, 
they both paused for a moment to admire the 
beauty of the scenery. The sun, just sinking 
behind the distant highlands, tinged with a soft 
and mellow light the peaks of the highest moun- 
tains; and the noble Hudson rolling at their 
feet, gave to each object a glow of richness and 
beauty, in accordance with the mind of our hero. 

Albert trembled—he felt that his sensations 
were such as he had rarely experienced before, 
but he feared to disclose his mind, as the word 
betrothed was continually present to his imagi- 
nation. He pressed the hand of his lovely 
charge in silence, and then his philosophy va- 
nished—his whole soul was poured out at the 
feet of Sophia, and he pressed her for an answer. 
Just at that instant the sound of a bugle came 
over the water, and springing from the spot 
where she was standing, she cried out, ‘* It is 
is who?’’ cried d’Angely in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Qh nothing,”’ cried she, endeavouring 
to compose herself. ‘I thought it was my fa- 
ther who called, but it was a shepherd’s whistle 
which deceived me.’? Albert affected to credit 
the report, and they pursued their course in si- 
lence to the building. This was the first night 
that ever Albert experienced true anguish. The 
features of the young American officer were now 
constantly present to his imagination. He had_| 
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fancied that he had won the lovely Sophia, but 
now the scene which he had lately witnessed 
convinced him that her heart was already given 
to another, and that he was but the dupe of his 
own love. Maria, said he, cautioned me of 
this, but I was madly bent on my ownruin. He 
then recalled the scene in the garden. He re- 
membered that the sound of the bugle which he 
heard was one of those employed by the Ameri- 
can troop, and that immediately after a corres- 
ponding sound was heard in a different part of 
the garden. ‘** This, fhen,’’ said he, ‘‘ was to 
apprise him that his betrothed was engaged.”’ 

Albert arose early on the following morning, 
and counterfeiting business, returned immediate- 
ly after breakfast to New York. He now 
launched into a]! the pleasures and dissipation 
of the day; and he who was, but a few days be- 
fore, remarkable for his probity and regular 
conduct, was now the regular attendant of the 
card-room and place of nightly revel. Return- 
ing home one night, about a month after his vi- 
sit, he determined to write to Sophia, and re- 
quest her to extricate him from his present state 
of uncertainty—but if his suspicions were true, 
her silence would satisfy him of the fact. Hour- 
ly he waited for an answer, but no answer came. 
Convinced now of the hopelessness of his con- 
dition, and worked up to a fit of desperation, he 
sallied forth to one of his midnight revels. At 
one o’clock he returned home, but the quan- 
tity of wine he had drank had taken away 
his power of reason; and strange as it may ap- 
pear, he resolved to set out immediately for the 
residence of Sophia. Wrapping himself in a 
large cloak, he ordered his servant to saddle his 
horse, and in a few moments was on his road to 
Mr. Danton’s. 


The night was a boisterous one. The thun- 
der growled at a distance, and the red lightning 
which flashed at intervals gave evident symp- 
toms of an approaching storm. Presently the 
rain fell in torrents, but our hero heeded it not. 
Arrived at the garden wall, he fearlessly threw 
himself over, and advanced with hasty steps to 
the building. As he approached the house he 
fancied he perceived a human figure in the 
gloom, and the moon at that instant breaking 
from a thick cloud, showed him (advancing) a 
tall American officer, wrapped in the ample 
folds of a riding cloak. ‘* Ha!’’ said d’Angely, 
stepping forward, ‘* are you then the rival who 
stands between me and happiness?—Draw and 
defend yourself.’’ The stranger, darting a look 
of scorn upon our hero, was passing on, when 
the red glare of a pistol told him that, in the 
frenzy of the moment, he had done the deed,— 
and the next moment the unhappy stranger roll- 
ed dead at his feet. Albert now stood petrified 
with horror: the eflects of the wine had in a 
measure gone off, and left him more alive to the 
desperation of hia present condition. The sound 
of voices approaching now aroused him from the 
stupor into which he had fallen, and warned him 
to make his escape. 


Returned to his lodgings, the first object that 
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struck his attention was a letter in the card 
rack, which, in the desperation of the moment, 
he had, the evening before, overlooked. Hav- 
ing broken the seal, he discovered the signature 
of Sophia. The letter was dated three days back, 
and was in answer to the one he had so lately 
written. It contained all that a young and ar- 
dent lover could desire, but a postscript at the 
bottom said—‘* Be not, Albert, jealous of my 
brother; it was he whom you saw on the night 
of your capture, whose bugle you heard, and 
who (but this Il entrust in confidence) will visit 
his father the day after to-morrow.’’—Albert 
saw no more.—Here description fails—let the 
sympathetic reader appreciate his feelings. 
R. 
Laurel, Del. May, 1829. 


THE TWO EMILIES. 


‘* Well! this is sufficiently tantalizing,’’ ex- 
claimed young Harry Ponsonby, as he sat at 
his solitary breakfast, sipping a cup of very in- 
different tea, and perusing a letter which had 
just been brought to him. ‘‘ Now, here have I 
been for this month past, thinking, dreaming, 
and talking of nothing else than my expected 
meeting with my dear little Emily; and at the 
very moment Iam going to set off post on this 
delightful errand comes this confounded letter, 
to quash all my hopes!—Deuce take me if I go 
at all,’’ said the impatient youth, tossing the un- 
welcome epistle from him to the furthest corner 
of the room. 

The letter whieh called forth this burst of 
impatience from the youthful lover, was from 
his guardian, Mr. Devereux, and we shall give 
its purport in his own words, as follows—‘‘ Dear 
Harry, we are rejoiced to hear of your success 
at Cambridge, and at the near prospect of 
seeing you here. Had your little mistress been 
with us at present, we should no doubt have 
had mighty preparations for your reception at 
Stokely, and you might have had the satisfac- 
tion of throwing yourself and your laurels at 
the young lady’s feet in the true heroic style. 
But joking apart, my dear Harry, though sorry 
for your disappointment, I think it may be just 
as well that my ward and you should not be 
thrown together until the childish impressions 
received when you were last here shall have 
undergone the test of time, and till the in- 
fluence of society, and the attractions of others, 
may have had free scope to act upon the unfet- 
teced hearts of both. 

** You no doubt thought mea surly fellow, 
when I forbade all childish promises; but you 
may live to thank me for my obduracy, and 
mean time you must console yourself as best 
you can, or if much at a loss, may practise 
pretty speeches at the expense of my Emily, 
who, though not perhaps so gay as her lively 
cousin, is very much what her father could 
wish her to be; and who, together with Mrs. 
Betty and myself, will be delighted to see you 
at Stokely Priory,’’ &c. Ke. 


‘* Well! perhaps Mr. Devereux was right. 
and I was wrong after all,’’ said Ponsonby, as 
after another perusal he crumpled the lette; 
into his pocket, and threw himself into the 
carriage which had been in waiting for some 
time. ‘* But unfortunately the promise was 
given before I was aware of his intentions, or at 
least before I had done more than half suspect 
them. And now, what if Emily should haye 
grown up coarse!—but surely that is impossj- 
ble;—she was so pretty and so playful.—Let 
me see, it is just five years since I saw her last 
—she was then but thirteen; and now she js 
eighteen—what a charming age!’’—and in con- 
templation of that golden age, and on the 
change which five years must have made on his 
Emily,—the hours rolled on and so did the car- 
riage until he arrived at Stokely Priory. 

It was a bitter sharp evening in the end of 
February; the ground was covered with snow, 
and the sound of the carriage wheels was 
scarcely to be heard as it swept round the 
circle, and stopped at the door of his guardian’s 
mansion. 

Ponsonby was one of those youths who de- 
light in surprises, and who love to throw the 
whole precise arrangements of a quiet family 
into confusion. He congratulated himself, 
therefore, that no one appeared at the door to 
receive him, except the old butler, a favourite 
domestic of the family, and was still better 
pleased, when old John assured him that he 
might, if desirous of so doing, steal upon the fa- 
mily quite unawares; ‘‘for,’’ added he, ‘‘master 
always makes Miss Emily sing to him after 
dinner until the candles come, while he sits 
listening with his eyes shut in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs. Betty is sleeping in t’other; so if you 
go in by the anteroom sir, you may hear Miss 
Emily sing, and she be never the wiser; but 
you know, sir, its not your Miss—I mean, sir, 
that its t’other Miss Emily, master’s daughter, 
that’s at home now.’’—‘‘I know, I know, John; 
I shall be very happy to see Miss Devereux, and 
to make acquaintance with her.’’—So saying, 
Harry stept lightly up the staircase, and softly 
opened the door of the apartment which led to 
the drawing-room, he stopped for a moment, 
lest the noise of his footsteps should arrest the 
sweet sounds which met his ear from thence.— 
Oh, what a voice was that! so soft, so full, so 
sweet!—but it was not his Emily who sang, and 
a pang of disappointment thrilled through his 
breast. 


Harry was passionately fond of music, and he 
stood chained to the spot, drinking in the rich 
melody which seemed formed to penetrate his 
soul. The air was one he well knew,—it wasa 
beautiful French air from the opera of Joconde 
—‘Dans un delire extreme.’’ There was some- 
thing in the tenderness with which the words 

‘*Et Pon revient toujours, toujours, 

A ses premiers amours!”’ 
were breathed, which thrilled through his 
heart. Had it been his Emily who sung, what 
a moment of delight would this have been’ 
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But he had no time to sigh or to think about 
the matter, for old John entered the room with 
candles, and at this moment an exclamation of 
surprise, and, as Harry fancied, of pleasure, es- 
eaped the lips of the lovely songstress—for 
lovely indeed she appeared, as she started from 
the instrument, her cheek suffused with the 
brightest blushes, while she hastily extended, 
and as hastily drew back the prettiest little 
hand in the world. ‘‘Papa, itis Mr. Ponson- 
by,’’ said Emily, ‘‘and I have almost introduced 
myself tohim.’’ Mr. Devereux rose to welcome 
Harry, and complete the introduction, while 
Mrs. Betty rubbed her eyes, and, putting on 
her spectacles, exclaimed, ‘‘Bless me! Master 
Harry!—it surely can’t be—why, he is a finer 
man than his father was, and that I thought 
hardly possible.’’—‘*Do spare my blushes, dear 
Mrs. Elizabeth,’’ said Ponsonby, grasping the 
old lady’s hand with much kindness; ‘ you 
know I was always a modest youth, and I 
would not have my fair cousin think me otherwise 
now, although I have been so bold as to steal 
upon you unannounced,—but the temptation 
old John held out was not to be resisted, and the 
sounds I have heard not easily to be forgotten.’’ 
— ‘What, Mr. Ponsonby, and you have been a 
listener,’’ said the blushing Emily; ‘‘well, my 
cousin Emily told me many of your faults, but 
she did not give me reason to believe you were 
s0 very unprincipled.’’—‘*Did Emily speak of 
me to you?’’ inguired Harry with eagerness; 
‘‘and what did she say?—you must tell me what 
faults she said I had, that I may set about re- 
forming them.’’—**Come, come,’’ said Mr. De- 
vereux, ‘*‘we shall not enter upon so ample a 
field at present; see, the urnis smoking on the 
table, and no tea in it yet. Why, Emily, you 
are getting as giddy as your cousin; and | have 
been telling Harry here, that you are a paragon 
of steadiness and regularity.”’ An arch smile 
played for a moment around the rosy lips of Emi- 
ly, as, without farther reply, she rose and began 
to busy herself in the duties of the tea-table.— 
Harry and his guardian talked about his Cam- 
bridge studies and future views; and thus, be- 
tween the grave and the gay, the evening quick- 
ly passed in pleasant conversation. 


When Ponsonby had retired at night to his 
old quarters in the blue room, he cast around 
him a glance of cheerful recognition upon 
every familiar thing, grown dear from the 
recollections and associations of childhood: 
** Well,’’ said he mentally, “were my little 
Emily but here, I should feel just as I used to 
do, and we might be as happy as possible.’’ But 
Harry was at that moment aware that in truth 
he did not just feel as he used, or as he ought 
to have done. The beauty and attractions of 
the present Emily had filled his heart with a 
troubled delight, and he felt the necessity of 
wishing for the presence of the absent Emily, 
to protect his plighted faith—** Then this Emily 
»ss0 like her cousin,’? reasoned he with his 
own conscience, “that I almost forget myself in 
her presence; and yet she is diflerent too— 


more grave, more thoughtful. My Emily’s face 
was ever speaking even when her tongue was 
silent.’’ Thus making out a catalogue of his 
little Emily’s charms, and confusing them gra 


dually with those of her lovely cousin, the be- 


wildered Ponsonby fell asleep. 

A week had passed away, and Ponsonby was 
forced to acknowledge that his uncle’s acquaint- 
ance with the human heart was greater than 
his own, that it would have been far better for 
himself, had he submitted to be governed by it. 


impetuosity, and it required all the generosity 
of his disposition, and all his high sense of ho- 
nour, to atone for the imprudences which he too 
often committed. 


Little Emily, as she had always been called, to 
distinguish her from her cousin, who was a few 
months older, and formed upon a larger scale, 
was the orphan daughter of a younger brother 
of Mr. Devereux. He had filled a high situation 
in India, and upon the death of his wife, sent 
home his only child to be educated with her 
cousin. His own death quickly followed, and 
Emily’s recollections of her pareatsand of India, 
were but as a dream, while all the bright reali- 
ties of youth were connected with Stokely Prio- 
ry, and the kind friends she had found there. Mr. 
Devereux was a widower, but the two Emilies 
passed their earlier years under the tuition of an 
excellent governess, between whose attentive 
solicitude, and the caresses of good aunt Betty, 
the loss of a mother was never felt. Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Devereux was an unmarzied sister of Mr. 
Devereux’s father, and consequently grand-aunt 
to the children. She was the kindest of women, 
and the sweetest of old maids. She did not at- 
tempt, with her old-fashioned habits and ideas, 
to reform the ways and manners ef the younz; 
but she entered into their tastes, and made al- 
lowance for their feelings and their manners, for 
which she was repaid by the tenderest affection 
and the most watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of childhood, Mr. 
Devereux found it necessary to alter his plan of 
educating them together. Their governess had 
accepted an advantageous offer of superintend- 
ing a limited establishment for young ladies: and 
the increasing infirmities of his aunt, made Mr. 
Devereux unwilling to deprive her of the society 
of both the little girls at once. A plan was there- 
fore arranged that the cousins should each alter- 
nately be for a year with their former governess, 
Mrs. Hartley, and with their grand-aunt at Stoke- 
ly, until their education should be completed. 


months which Harry had passed with his guar- 
dian, previous to his quitting him for college, 
the younger Emily had been his only compa- 
nion, and the natural consequence of their being 
thus thrown together, was a growing affection 
foreach other. Ponsonby then thought that his 
love for Emily was the sweetest, and would be 
the most enduring feeling, of his existence; he 
had cherished it during five long years of ab- 


sence, and had been proud to feel that it never 


But the fault of Harry Ponsonby had ever been - 


Thus it happened, that during the twelve 
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was stronger than at the moment when he ex- 
pected to be restored to her. All this was true 
—and even now he felt that sweet and young 
affection warm at his heart!—ah no!—how dil- 
ferent from this was the wild tumultuous feel- 
ing which now swelled his breast, and beat in 
every pulse, as woman, lovely, full-grown wo- 
man, asserted her sway, and burst upon him in 
all her charms! 

But not unchecked did young Ponsonby per- 
mit himself to indulge in this sweet intoxica- 
tion; severely did he take himself to task, and 
yet he scarce could say whence the blame had 
arisen. He had come prepared to love his own 
long-cherished mistress, yet ere one wandering 
thought had sprung within his breast, he had 
listened to that voice which could never be for- 
gotten, and gazed on those bewitching eyes 
which still would follow him wherever he went. 
Yet was it long before the youth would admit 
the painful, humiliating truth, that his first 
love was extinguished, or had never deserved 
the name of that omnipotent passion. His up- 
right honourable heart turned with pain from 
the possibility of such unfaithfulness, and he 
shut his eyes to the danger, and resolved to 
struggle with it, if it indeed existed. 

Thus passed the time away, and Ponsonby 
felt his task becoming more difficult every 
hour, nor did Emily appear to aid him in it.— 
It was true she rather encouraged then check- 
ed him in any allusion to his youthful attach- 
ment; nay, she dwelt with emphasis upon the 
minutest circumstances regarding it, which 
had been confided to her by her artless cousin; 
and Harry thought she almost took a malicious 
pleasure in attaching importance to them, at 
the very time when he was wincing under the 
recollection of his fetters. Yet it was difficult 
to reconcile this mischievous triumph with the 
deep blush of pleasure which would suffuse her 
cheek, when she herself was the exclusive ob- 
ject of his attention. Thus, as the conduct of 
Emily became every day a greater enigma to 
Ponsonby, and consequently fixed more of his 
observation, his heart became more and more 
filled with her image. He tried to satisfy him- 
self as to the state of her feelings, but his ef- 
forts were vain. Her character was much too 
open, and her disposition too generous, to admit 
the imputation of coquetry, and yet at times her 
conduct was inconsistent—almost capricious. 
Puzzled with Emily and dissatisfied with him- 
self, Ponsonby resolved to turn from the dange- 
rous contemplation. He would busy himself 
with books—he would only make his appear- 
ance when the assembled family party would 
render the meeting less dangerous to him. 


It was after having thus absented himself for 
some days, that he chanced to meet with Emily 
on her return from an early walk, and though 
he had resolved on striking into an opposite 
path, such is the weakness of a lover’s for- 
bearance, that his resolution failed him at the 
moment, and he could not resist joining the 
enchantress. He even induced her to prolong 
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her walk, by observing that the day was too in- “ 
viting to allow of her returning to the house, 
and requested permission to accompany her. 
But no sooner had he made the request than he 
repented of it, for it seemed as if the lady was 
more disposed to resent his unlooked-for atten- 
tion than to accept ofit. ‘*Pray, Mr. Ponsonby,” 
said the provoking girl, ‘‘to what am I indebted 
for this unusual piece of gallantry? I rather 
think the sun has shown quite as brightly for 
this week past, but neither it nor any thing else 
has been able to draw you from your room. | 
hope my absent cousin has had more of your 
thoughts of late than we of your company, or | 
fear she may have reason to repent of her early 
preference. Does Mr. Ponsonby avoid thinking 
of the absent as studiously as he does talking 
of them?’’—‘*What can you mean, Emily?— 
Surely I have never avoided talking of your 
cousin when an opportunity was offered.’”’— 
‘*But you have avoided the opportunity,’’ said 
the saucy girl, ‘‘which comes to the same thing. 
—Poor little Emily! I fear she runs much risk 
of being forgotten altogether; and yet its ne 
fault of mine, for I am sure when we were to- 
gether I reminded you of her daily, hourly—did 
{ not, Harry??’—‘*Oh, Emily!’’ exclaimed the 
agitated Ponsonby, grasping her hand, ‘‘you 
do indeed remind me of her, and that so power- 
fully, that at times I scarce know which Emily 
I am thinking of or speaking to. I look on you 
as I should look on her! I think of you when I 
should think of her, and wish, and wish—what is 
impossible—that there was but one Emily in the 
world for me, and she was—.’’ ‘‘Oh, do not say 
it, Harry!’ exclaimed the now trembling girl, 
placing her hand upon his lips, as if to stop the 
words she dared not hear. “Come, come, I must 
not listen to this nonsense.—I shall go to Mrs. 
Hartley’s and send Emily to you, and then you 
will have your wish, andI shall have mine; 
for believe me, dear Harry, there is nothing I 
desire so earnestly as that you should continue 
true to your first affection.’? With these words 
Emily returned to the house, leaving Ponsonby 
more bewildered than ever. ‘* Nothing that 
she desires so much as that I should be true to 
my first aflection!’’ repeated Harry.—-‘‘Strange, 
unaccountable girl!—But be it so—The task 
becomes easier, now that I know that she does 
not love me. And now | have but to school 
my own heart, and avoid the dangerous pleasure 
of being alone with this bewitching creature 
while she remains here.”’ 


But this schooling of the heart Ponsonby 
found no easy task. Every member of the fa- 
mily appeared to have a plot to bring this un- 
fortunate couple together. Even good Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth innocently lent her aid,—-she could not 
make out her evening walk unless supported by 
an arm of each; and when she had reached her 
accustomed distance, she’ would urge Harry and 
Emily to continue their way a little farther, giv- 
ing them frequently some commission of bene- 
volence to perform which she herself was un- 
able to accomplish. 
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It Was while proceeding one afternoon, on a 
mission of this nature, to the cottage of an old 
Scotch woman, a pensioner of Mrs. Betty’s, 
that Emily and Ponsonby had been induced to 
prolong their walk. The evening was sultry, 
almost to breathlessness; and as Emily leant on 
the arm of her companion, slowly pursuing 
their way, @ more than usual constraint seemed 
to weigh on the spirits of both. Few words 
had been uttered by either, until they reached 
blind Margaret’s door, and they felt ita relief 
when the old woman appeared, seated in her 
usual sunny corner at the end of the house. 
She arose, and spreading down her apron, seem- 
ed prepared to welcome them long before the 
silent pair believed it possible for her to be 
aware of their approach. ‘‘Well, Margaret, 
and how are you to-night?’’ said Emily, ad- 
vancing; ‘I have brought a friend with me to 
see you, and you must tell who it is before he 
speaks. You know I always said you was a 
witch, Margaret, and now I am sure of it, for 
you rose to-night to receive us before even 
‘Fine Ear,’ in the fairy tale, could have told we 
were coming,”’ 

‘‘ Na, na, Miss Emily, {’m no a witch, nor as 
little a fairy,’’ said the old woman; “the gilts 
which witches and fairies possessed are no be- 
stowed on mortals now-a-days; yet God has 
given a sense to the blind which amaist makes 
up for that which he has seen fit to deprive 
them of, and I dinna think it needed ony witch- 
craft to tell that it was Maister Harry, coming 
up the loans, switching the thistles and nettles 
wi’ his cane, as he used to do when he was a 
laddie, and little Miss Emily would aye be 
trotting after him. His step is no sae light to- 
night as it used to be in ither days, and yet I 
would hae kent it amang a thousand!”’ ** Thank 
you, Margaret, for your kind remembrance of 
me and my boyish tricks,’’ said Harry, kindly 
shaking hands with the old woman. ‘*I was 
not aware that [ was disciplining the thistles 
to-night. I think I might have been cured of 
that bad habit ere now.’’—‘‘ And 1 thought sae 
too, Maister Harry, for ye may mind weel it 
cost you a sair heart when you was younger 
than you are the day, and you nearly whipped 
out little Miss Emily’s een, driving about you 
with your switch—ay, I mind weel how you 
brought the dear bairn in to me, and I couldna 
mak out which of you had got the hurt, for you 
was crying and she was comforting you—till 
the sweet bairn said, ‘Never mind, Harry, for 
if Lam blind, you will lead me about, and pro- 
mise never to leave me; and I shall be dar hap- 
pier than poor old Margaret, for she has nobody 
to be kind to her’—And then you promised’’— 
‘‘ Oh, Margaret, you must not be remembering 
all the foolish things I said and promised when 
I was a boy,’’ said Ponsonby, colouring deeply; 
‘‘ one gets wiser as they get older.’’—‘‘ Aweel, 
aweel, see that it be sae, my young gentle- 
man; but remember its ae thing whiles to be 
wise, and anither to be honest, and I never saw 
muckle good come of the wisdom that made 
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folk no like to hear of their youthful promises. 
—But winna ye step into the house, Miss Emi- 
ly, as ye used to do, for I feel an unco weight 
in the air, and I’m thinking we’ll not be lang 
without a shower?’’—*‘ Indeed,’’ said Ponson- 
by, looking at the sky, ‘it is darkening all 
round us; Emily, we must hurry homeward.’’ 
Emily, who saw that her companion was im- 
patient under the ill-timed recollections of poor 
old Margaret, availed herself of the threaten- 
ing appearance of the clouds, to shorten their 
visit; so with an assurance to the old woman 
of visiting her soon again, they took their leave, 
and left the cottage. 

They were nearly two miles distant from 
the Priory, and Ponsonby, observing the fast 
increasing darkness, and feeling the sulphurous 
oppression of the air, began to fear that the 
storm would break before they could reach its 
shelter. He would have urged Emily to strike 
across the wood, as aflordinga nearer path, but 
just when about to propose this measure, the 
lirst flash of lightning broke from the clouds, 
and he thought it safer to keep the open fields, 
even at the risk of exposure to the coming 
rain. Emily vas no coward, but the rattling 
peal of thunder which immediately followed 
the vivid flash, declared how alarmingly close 
the danger was, and clinging, pale and breath- 
less to her companion, she felt the blessing of 
having such an arm to support her trembling 
steps. © Lean on me, dearest Emily,’’ said 
Ponsonby; ‘‘try to hasten your steps; if you 
can reach the old barn at the end of the field, 
it will afford you shelter from the rain;’’ and 
they quickened their pace with this hope. But 
now the clouds burst at once over their heads, 
the rain descended in torrents, and when they 
reached the old barn, they found that all the 
protection they could gain was from the outer 
wall, for the door was fastened so ceccurely as 
to resist all Harry’s most powerful attempts at 
forcing an entrance. In vain he led her to the 
most sheltered side of the wall, the violence of 
the gale made it impossible for him to screen 
her from the drenching rain, and Ponsonby 
saw with dismay, her light garments wet 
through, and clinging to her slender form. 

In a moment he stripped off his coat, in spite 
of Emily’s entreaties to desist, and holding it 
between her and the blast, he placed himself as 


a further shelter against its fury. At length 


came a flash of such startling brightness, that 
Emily clung to her companion with convulsive 
fear, and Ponsonby himself was thoroughly 
alarmed. He drew the trembling and almost 
lifeless girl to his bosom, and gazing earnestly 
on her pale face, he conjured her to open her 
eyes and look at him!—to speak to him if but 
a word!—for her silence and death-like pale- 
ness had filled him with unutterable terror.— 
‘‘ Emily! you are not hurt?—you are only 
frightened? Oh say so, dearest! speak to me, 
if it be but a word!’’—‘* No, I am not hurt, and 
I ought not to be yp ete said the still 
trembling girl; ‘* but, dearest Harry, that flash 
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—that awful flash! it seemed to fall so fright- 
fully near to where youstood, Oh, God! if it 
had fallen on you!’’—and she looked up at him 
with an expression of tenderness and anguish 
that thrilled to his inmost soul. ‘* Emily, dear- 
est Emily! and was it for me you feared? and 
would you have regretted me—would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from you?— 
then grieve for me—then pity me now! Oh, 
Emily! believe me that the stroke which would 
have laid me at your feet—which would have 
purchased for me those precious tears, would 
be less terrible than what I now feel,—the bit- 
ter, bitter pang, that now we must part for 
ever! Yes, Emily, in this moment of terror, 
the sweetest, yet the saddest of my life, I must 
be allowed to speak to you—to say all, and 
then!—Emily, I love you!—deeply, fondly love 
you!—nay, do not stop me now—when I have 
said this, I have said all. You know my faith 
is plighted to another;—I have been rash—im- 
prudent—against my will unfaithful. But dis- 
honourable or unprincipled, [ cannot and I will 
not be—I cannot offer you my heart; worthless 
4s it is, it isthe property of another, although 
filled with your image alone. Hers it is to 
keep, or to reject; but faithless, rebellious as 
it is, it cannot be a gift for you. I now must 
lay it open to that injured one. Oh that I had 
never seen her, or seen but her alone!’’ He 
paused, overcome with contending feelings: 
he looked at Emily, but her countenance ex- 
pressed no recoiling horror—there was no cold 
disdain in her tearful eyes; she still clung to 
him with confiding tenderness, and though she 
wept, they did not seem bitter tears. He 
clasped her to his heart: he felt he was be- 
loved, and tasted for a moment the deepest bliss 
this world has to bestow. 


It wis but for a moment—the next he almost 
thrust her from him. ‘* Oh, Emily! do not 
look upon me thus, or I shall be a villain!’’ and 
he tore himself shuddering from her arms, At 
this moment, the voice of Mr. Devereux was 
heard approaching them, and Fonsonby hailed 
it as that of his guardian angel. Too much agi- 
tated to speak, he placed Emily in her father’s 
arms, and was hastily retreating, when his guar- 
dian caught him by the arm. ‘“ What has hap- 
pened, Harry?’’ inquired the anxious father; 
‘*are either of you hurt?’’—** But still receiving 
no reply, he looked more suspiciously at the con- 
scious pair—the truth appeared to burst upon 
him—‘* Go, young man,’’ said he, in a tone of 
displeasure—‘‘ go and order the carriage here 
—it is well for some thatit is at no great dis- 
tance, for neither of youseem very able for much 
exertion. It will be well also to assume a little 
more composure before reaching home; for there 
is one waiting your arrival who may as little 
comprehend your present agitation as I do.— 
Emily, your cousin is come, and Mrs. Hartley’s 
carriage now waits for you.’’ Ponsonby waited 
to hear no more. Darting from his guardian, 
he beckoned for the carriage to attend them, 


and plunging into the wood, he took a path 


| 
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Which led him in an opposite direction to the 
Priory. 

The rain had now ceased; the blue sky ap- 
peared once more, and the last rays of the set- 
ting sun were reflected from a thousand spark. 
ling gems, which bent the heavy branches to the 
ground. But the unhappy Ponsonby heeded not 
the beauty of the sky, nor yet the wetness of the 
tangled wood through which he forced his way. 
To remove from Stokely, and from all it contain- 
ed, was the only distinct feeling of his heart.— 
Yet the freshness of the air, and the fragrance 
of the woods, allayed by degrees the fever of 
his mind, and cooled his burning brow. He 
reached a summer-house in the furthest part of 
the wood, and resolved to remain there, until 
all chance of meeting with Emily should be over. 
He could not bear the thought of seeing to- 
gether the two beings whom on earth he had 
best loved and most deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts which tor- 
tured the brain of Ponsonby during this anxious 
interval; but none of them was so painful as the 
recollection of the earnest persuasion, by which 
he overcame the reluctant timidity of his young 
and gentle Emily, and forced from her a pro- 
mise of being his, and his alone; and this too 
without the permission of her uncle. He well 
remembered that this promise was mutual, and 
could he hesitate a moment to perform his part 
in it? No! ke hated himself for the very thought; 
and rose, determined that the night should not 
close until all had been confessed to her who 
held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the Priory, he was thank 
ful that the deepening twilight would conceal in 
some degree his agitation; but st.il reluctant to 
enter, he sought a momentary respite by passing 
into an adjoining shrubbery, which surrounded 
the house. A glass door from the drawing-room 
opened upon a little lawn, fringed on both sides 
with flowering shrubs, and Ponsonby knew that 
from this opening he could observe whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the family were 
assemb!ed there. All was dark within; but his 
attention was soon drawn to another quaster by 
hearing the voice of Mr. Devereux in earnest 
conversation with another person at no great 
distance; in the next moment he saw the figure 
of his guardian, with that of his now dreaded 
Emily, at the end of the walk into which he was 
about to enter. Ponsonby hesitated for a mo- 
ment whether he should approach them; but he- 
sitation came too late—he saw that he was ob- 
scrved; for Emily, the justly offended Emily, has- 
tily pulled over her face a veil, which till then 
had been thrown back. ‘* She dreads to look 
upon me,’’ thought Harry; “perhaps she already 
knows how unworthy I am of her—but meet we 
must;’’ and without farther delay he advanced 


towards the bench upon which they were seat- 
ed. 


His guardian arose to meet him, and with 
more of emotion than of anger in his counte- 
nance, held out his hand to the agitated young 
man. “Harry,’’ said he, ‘I am glad you have 
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come at bast. Shame and self-reproach could | 
alone exeuse your absence at such a time; but 
if you are forgiven here, J must not be obdurate. 
From this lady I have heard a//i—all that I ought 
to have heard from you long ago; but I will spare 
my reproaches; you have a powerful advocate in 
her breast, whom it would be in vain for me to 
gainsay. Take then the heart you gained in in- 
fancy, it has never wandered from you, and may 
God bless you in each other!’? With these words 
he took the trembling hand of Emily, and plac- 
ing it in that of Ponsonby, he left them there 
alone. 

‘‘ Emily! Miss Devereux! can you forgive me?”’ 
said Ponsonby in extreme agitation, as raising 
the passive hand that lay in his, he put it to his 
lips. ‘* Oh call me not by so cold a name,” ex- 
claimed a voice which thrilled his soul with rap- 
ture. ‘Oh, Harry, forgive my part in this de- 
ception, and look upon me,”’’ said the blushing 
girl, as she threw back the veil from her face; 
and Harry gazed upon each well-known feature, 
and clasped to his heart his only love—his first 
loved—last loved Emily. 

The moon was high in the heavens before 
Emily and her lover recollected the hour. It 
was the sound of music in the drawing room that 
first drew their attention. ‘‘ It is my cousin 
singing to her father,’’ said Emily; ‘‘and now, 
Harry, you shall see for the first time this dread- 
ed Emily, of whom, poor innocent thing, we 
have made such a cat’s-paw; but it was all my 
uncle’s doing, and I believe he did it as much 
to punish us for our fault as to prove our aflec- 
tion.’? ‘** Thank God, the punishment and the 
probation have ended bothso happily,’’ exclaim- 
ed Harry. ‘*Oh, Emily, with what unmingled 
pleasure shall I now listen to those sweet words, 


‘ Et l’on revient toujours, toujours 
A ses premiers amours!’ ” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


An Irishman being asked whether he did not 
frequently converse with a friend in Irish, re- 
plied—** No indeed: Jemmg often speaks to me 
in Irish, but I always answer him in English.’’-- 
Why so?’? ** Because you see, I don’t want 
Jemmy to know that I understand Irish.’ 


Paying up and paying down.—There is, as 
every printer must be aware, surprising differ- 
ence between paying up and paying down. When 
a long-standing subscriber, of whose money you 
have not yet fingered a cent, threatens to pay 
youup, the inference isforced upon you, that he 
intends to discontinue—and though your empty 
pockets are crying for cash, you cannot help 
considering the threat of paying up as the knell 
of a departed patron. But paying down pre- 
supposes no discontinuance of favours; no in- 
terruption of flattering prospects; but a hearty 
encouragement to go on your way rejoicing, 


in the hope of being paid down from year to 
year, 


-lmerican. 


as your labours deserve.— Berkshire 
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JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY. 

Walking the other day in the streets, we saw 
a little fellow fall on his face onthe pavement, 
on which he roared out most lustily. Running 
to pick him up, we wisely applied ourselves to 
cheer him with the comfortable consideration 
that he would be well to-morrow. ‘* Poh, poh, 
my little man, don’t cry, you'll not mind it a pin 
to-morrow.’? Upon which the young sufferer, 
surely unconscious of the sense and wit of his 
reply, said, with the tear in his eye, and the cry 
of pain hardly for a moment repressed—‘* Then 
I won’t cry to-morrow.’’ A discourse of an 
hour long could not better elucidate the subject. 

THE TWO CATS BEAT. 

It has been confidently asserted that the black 
snake of North America has the property of ex- 
panding itself to such a degree, that he has been 
known to swallow a bulk twice as big as his 
own. Our informant states that two of these 
reptiles having come in contact, and both feeling 
demands of appetite, the first assailant began at 
the tail of the other with such vigor, that he 
soon made his antagonist look about, who, be- 
lieving in the doctrine of retaliation, began to 
pay him in his own coin, and thus they began 
mutually to swallow each other until not a ves- 
tige was to be seen. 


‘** Black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey.” 

A senior member of the western bar, of jocose 
memory, was lately met by an old grey headed 
republican, who had been refreshing himself 
pretty well with rye tea, and was thus accosted 
—‘* Well, we are both getting grey.’’ ‘* Yes,”’’ 


replied the counsellor, ‘‘and one of us has got a 
little blue.”’ 


SCOTCH FRUGALITY. 

A commercial traveller having got a settle- 
ment of his account with a shopkeeper in Fal- 
kirk, invited him to dinner at the inn. ‘ Na 
na,’’ said he, *“*l never gang to an inn; I’ll no 
gang. But just tell me how muckle it would 
cost you gi’eing me my dinner at the inn, as ye 
ca’t?’’? **Oh! never mind that,’’ said the tra- 
veller. ‘‘ Aye, but I want to ken—just tell 
me,’’ added he behind the counter.—‘'Oh,’’ 
said the traveller, ‘‘ perhaps six or seven shil- 
lings.” ** Verra weel, then,’’ replied the cur- 
mudgeon, ‘* just gi’e me the seven shillings.’’ 

An honest Tar hired a horse to carry him a 
few miles, but before he had gone many yards 
he found he possessed all the faults of many of 
the unfortunate four-footed hirelings of the 
road, such as blindness, lameness, stumbling, 
&e. The sailor, however, (having beén unship- 
ped twice with very little ceremony in the length 
of half a mile, by the creature falling on his 
knees,) hit upon a very whimsical mode of cur- 
ing the impediment—which was by tying a large 
stone to his tail; and in that way rode several 
miles, saying ‘‘it was the only thing to prevent 


the ship’s going too much ahead.”’ 
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CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE. 

An Irish soldier once waited on his command- 
ing officer, with what he termed a very serious 
complaint. ‘*‘ Another man,’’ he said, ‘* had 
upbraided him that he was not married to his 
own wife, whom he accused of being no better 
than she should be, and called her many bad 
names besides, which he would be ashamed to 
mention to his honour.’’-—-Colonel.——‘‘ Well, my 
good fellow, have you any proof that you are 
legally married? Soldier.-—-“Faith, your honour, 
I have the best proof in the world.’’ Here he 
took off his hat, or rather cap, and exhibited a 
cut skull, saying, ‘‘ Does your honour think I’d 
be after taking the same abuse from any body 
but a wife?’ 

MapaMeE LonGueviLLeE.—INNOCENT 
AMUSEMENTS.—This lady, after playing a con- 
epicaous part in the war of the Fronde, when 
peace was made, and her lovers had abandoned 
her, was reduced to the necessity of seeking for 
some other occupation, At first she attempted 
the part of a belle-esprit, but finding that this did 
not fillup the vacancy, she took refuge from 
ennui in extreme devotion. The greater sinner, 
they say, the greater saint. Madame de Lon- 
gueville must have been very distinguished in 
the latter character, if all that history tells us 


be true. It is reported that being once in the 


country with her husband, and overcome with 
ennui, her friends, in the hope of banishing the 
foul fiend, proposed a hunting excursion. ‘* I do 
not like hunting,’’ was herreply. ‘* Let us work, 
then.’’—*‘ | do not like work.’’ ‘* Shall we 
walk or play?’’—‘‘I do not like walking or 
playing.’’ ‘* Well then, what other innocent 
amusement shall we have recourse to?’’—I do 
not lke innocent amusements.’’ 


Curiosities of the Post Office.—-A letter pass- 
ed through the Post Office on Monday, post 
marked ‘* Georgetown, D. C. May 9, paid,’’ and 
superscribed as follows: 

L Esq. 
Down there at the Locks:— 
If he ant there, send this to VItoc, he’s a droll! 
chicken. Lockport, Niagara Co,’’ 
On the reverse— 

*¢ Just sober enough to put on the seal,’’ 

This remarkable epistle, doubtless on account 
of the importance of its contents, was sealed 
with three seals. ‘The first bearing the vignette 
of a dog, with the motto ‘‘ when this dog barks, 
my friendship shall end.’? Second vignette, a 
pair of scissors, open, with the motto, ‘*We part 
to meet again.’’ The other we suppose was 
thought very witty, but we cannot describe it. 

We hope some Agent of the Temperance So- 
ciety will set off for Georgetown without delay. 
—.V. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 


INSCRIPTION ON A BELL. 
To call the folks to church in time—I chime. 
When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing—I ring. 
When from the body pasts the soul—I toll. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A GAMING 
Three ample doors this mansion hath, # 
Their names—hope, infamy and death; _ 
The first alone, for entrance made, 
The others are tor those—whv’ve played. 
MAN. 
Not he first fell from Eden’s happy place ; 
Not fe entailed destruction on our race ; 
He, like all men, bo h subjects and their kings, 
Was wise enough til led by apron strings. 


A WASHERWOMAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


In vain [ strive to wash away my griefs, 

First wring my hands and then my handkerchiefs: 
The world, the pitying world, may know by these, 
My woes have driven me to exiremitics; 

A melancholy tale of such a tub? 

To wash! perchance the floor—aye there’s the rub, 
How am I turned by fear and then by hope, 

Soft sensibility and softer soap. 


Iie who marries once may be 
Pardon’d his infirmity ; 
He who marries twice is mad: 
But if you should fiud a fool 
Marrying thrice—don’t spare the lad— 
Flog him,—flog him back to school. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR APRIL, 12829. 


centre of the State of Tennessee. 


> ~ 

5U Fur. 

9 50! Fair. 

3 55 | Fair. 

4 64) Fair. 

5 52; Cloudy. 

6 56 | Fair. 

7 2) Fair. 

64 Changeable. 
9 66 ; Cioudy. 

10 6! | Fair. 

it 54 | Fair. 

9 52: Fair. 

13 54 | Cloudy, 

14 52 | Cloudy. 

15 59 Fair. 

16 64) Fair. 

17 61 Fair. 

18 68 | Changeabie. 
19 75 | Fair. 
20) 61 | Changeable. 
57) Fair. 
99 68 Fair. 
93 67 | Changeable. 
54] Fair. 
95 46 | Fair. 
26 50 | Fair. 
97 58 | Fair. 
28 69 | Fair. 
249 69 Fair. 
30 | 69 | Changeable. 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure, and beyord the reach 


| of any fire’s influence. 


Taken at Marfreesborongh, within one mile of the 
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REMEMEER ME AT EVENING HOUR. 


A FAVOURITE SONG. 


THE WORDS FROM THE SOUVENIR, 


AND THE 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY I. T. NORTON, R. A. M. 


Andante, 


There is a charm of ma-gic pow’r, In friend - ~---- ship’s 
= 
voice by hea - ven design’d To light af - flic~ tion’s dark - est hour, 
dol. 
en sor - row - ing mind; And _ still, through 


ma - ny a roll - ing year, When doom’d the stranger’s clime to 
; see, By dis - tance made more sweet, we hear That ho - ly 
| 
sound re - mem - ber me. 
2. 8. 
Remember Me, at evening hour, Full many a bitter pang, the heart 
When Memory’s sacred spells prevail, Through life’s dark paths, is doom’d to prove, 
W ith pensive step we seek the bow’r, But none severer woe impart, 
here last we heard Affection’s tale ; Then friendship lost, or sever’d love ; 
And still we trace the glistening tear, In vain we strive that woe to heal, 
Che form though lost, yet lov’d, we See ; In scenes where others’ joy may be, 
In every whispering breeze we hear We only hear, we only feel 
That parting prayer—Remember Me, Loye’s last farewell—Remember Me. 
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To 


I love to meet thy dark blue eye, 
Although I know ’twere best 

To shun the sweet, but fatal glance, 
That robs my mind of rest. 


I love to view thy gentle smile, 
Though reason bids me fly; 

Though prudence whispers all the while, 
"Tis courting misery. 


And thus the May fly seeks at night 
The taper’s brilliant rays, 

Flies round and round, ’till, foolish thing, 
It dies within its blaze. M. 


TO BARDLINGS. 
EXAGGERATION AND DIMINUTION. 


Ifone would charm our fancy with a sketch, 
Of a young rosebud, beautiful and sweet, 
Thus should extend the wonderful account:— 
The orient portals glow’d with golden flames, 
. And ev’ry cloud, like floating glory roll’d 
Bright, through th’ effulgeut heavens. Thesun 
sublime, 
High wheel’d his blazing chariot, Earth below, 
Bask’d in his gorgeousness—her thousand streams 
And her eternal oceans, broad as heaven, 
Fir’d with the lustrous splendour, glean’d superb, 
And every vone, from farthest pole to pole, 
Gilt with the matchless brilliancy, outshone 
The fiercest Comet that e’r wagg’d a tail! 
Then,—az I wander’d through the rich parterre, 
While ever-blooming beauty blush’d around, 
And the young dew-drops, deck ‘d with opal hues, 
Glisten’d like infant rainbows, not as yet 
Unbent and hung upon the stormy clouds— 
I view’d a ruby rose bud. Not the green 
Of the green ocean could compare with leaves 
That verdur’d round it; not the heavenly pomp, 
Not Phoebus’ seli—could, for a moment, flash 
With half the carmine fire, that blaz’d more red 
Than thought can picture, on that budding rose. 
It was as if the grandeur of the sky, 
Untarnish’d as itis, were all reduced 
Tu this one paragon of beauty’s charms! 


But would you tell us of a thunder-storm, 

When the stroag pealings danger’d heaven and 
Earth? 

Then,—as the world were deaf, or only heard 

A schoo!-boy’s humming-top—you thus should 
“word:— 

The sky was curtain’d, all the drapery 

Of the young clouds put on their mourning hues, 

And Earth iiself look’d sad, as though the shade 

Of some tall tree were cast across the vale. 

Then eame the iightning sparkling like the fly 

Of summer-evenings—or a candle, lit 

Up in the dismal heavens, but quick blown out. 

And soon the thunder, through the air above, 

Sigh’d piteously; as if a hapless duck, 

By some rude gunner wounded, all in pain, 

Struggied with broken wing home to its nest. 

The tree beneath the bending of the winds, 

Trembled in every leat, as though a sheep, 

Chas’ by achicken, ran against its trank, 

Alas! alas! the pink I so admir’d,— | 

That slightly held its withered leaves, and seem’d 

As though it scarce could cling unto the stulk,— 

Was spotl'd of all its beauties; every blade 

Of grass seem’d somewhat lower than before, 

And somewhat bent; the thunder’s frightful voice 
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Had such effect, that e’en an infant child 
‘Turn’d to its mothers breast, half dead, and suck’d 
To keep its courage up! Ah, me! that day— 
As long as I can think of aught below, 

E’en of the murder’d fly,—will never slip, 


Out of the certain traces on my brain! 
SILENUS. 


THE FAREWELL. 


Farewell, thou sweet meadow and green shady vild- 
wool! 
Blest scenes of my dearest, my earliest love; 
Farewell to ye once pleasing sports of my childhood! 
Far, far, now from you | am destined to rove. 


Ah! how oft on those objects of blissful delight, 
Will fond recollection endearingly dwell! 

How oft, as their bright visions burst on my sight, 
Do | sigh, to think | must bid them fare well! 


But, tho’ doom’d to encounter each perilous storm 
That besets our dreary pilgrimage here,— 

Those ‘scenes of enchantment’ my bosom shall warm 
And in mem’ry’s shrine be for ever held dear. 


CARLOS. 


TO 


I would not twine a wreath of flowers 
To grace my simple song; 

Their sweets are like love’s fleeting hours, 
Too bright to linger long. 


May cheering hope, with angel smile, 
‘Throw sunbeams o’er your tears, 

And pleasure gild the path of toil, 
Along the vale of years. 


May every wish your souls can know, 
Affections brightest ray— 

Be yours, love’s sweecest charm to throw 
Around lJife’s checker’d way. 


W. F. MARVIN. 


THE PUZZLER. 


— 


RIDDLE. 
I am a word of seven letters, and a very es 
sential servant of a cold night. My 7th, 3d, 
Ist, 2d and 6th is a piece of kitchen furniture; 
my lst, 2d, 3d, 5th and 6th is a musical name; 
my Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th is often purchased 
in a mistake; my Ist, 2d, 6th, 3d and 7th is 
noise made by a domestic animal; my 7th, 34, 
2d and 6th frequently causes music; my 34d, Ist, 
2d and 6th is strength; my Ist, 3d, 4th and 5th 
is a place of riches; my 2d, 3d, 7th and 6th 1 
after the appointed time; my 2d, 3d, 4th and 
6th is an avenue; my 7th, 3d, 4th and 5th will 
be found on board of a ship; my Ist, 6th, 3d and 
5th is a part of the American eagle; my Ist, 34, 
5th and 6th is a kitchen operation; my Ist, 6th, 
3d and 7th is a sensation of the pulse; my 1st, 
3d, 2d and 6thisa large bundle; my 3d, Ist, 
6th and 7th is to assist; my 3d, 4th and 7th is 
an industrious insect; my 4th, 6th and 7th is an 
enemy to shad; my 3d, 2d and 6th is a pleasam 
drink; my 1st, 6th and 7th is to wager; my 6th, 
3d and 7th supports existence.—Tell my name. 
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